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PROFESSOR SIDGWICK ON THE ETHICS OF 
RELIGIOUS CONFORMITY: A REPLY.* 


A worRD may be desirable, to start with, as to the theo- 
retical principles involved in the question before us. To Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick truth is valuable simply on account of its 
social utility, and social utility means greatest quantum of 
pleasure. I accept the test of social utility; I do not accept 
the hedonistic interpretation of social utility. I regard truth, 
that is to say the anxious pursuit, love, and enjoyment of 
truth, of which veracity is one of the outward expressions, as 
an end in itself—an element in that ideal human life which it is 
the aim of morality to produce. It is a good in itself, though 
(like other goods) it may sometimes have to be sacrificed for 
a greater good or a more important element in the “good 
life” which alone is ultimately good. Such an ethical creed 
might naturally be expected to lead to a stricter interpreta- 
tion of the obligations of religious conformity than Professor 
Sidgwick’s hedonistic utilitarianism. But it is a quite familiar 
experience to find that men’s actual moral judgments are not 
those which seem to their opponents most naturally to follow 
from their speculative principles. Professor Sidgwick’s per- 
sonal attitude on this matter is almost what might have been 
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expected from a Kantian rigorist, though his article represents 
apparently a certain mitigation of the views which he once 
entertained. I need hardly dwell on the respect which is due 
to the views of a writer who has in the course of his own 
earlier life given so practical an exhibition of the sincerity 
and earnestness with which his principles are held as is im- 
plied in the resignation of a Fellowship for conscience’ sake. 
To those who are anxious to maintain the comprehensiveness 
of the Church of England by a liberal interpretation of its 
formule, it must be a matter of profound regret that the 
judgment of such a man as Professor Sidgwick should be on 
the whole against them. 

The fact that such an article has appeared seems to make 
it desirable that some one who believes in the possibility of 
combining honesty with a considerable measure of theologi- 
¢al liberalism within the limits of the Church of England 
should attempt some kind of apology for his position. In 
speaking of theological liberalism, let me, however, say at 
once that I quite recognize that there are some kinds of the- 
ological liberalism which do unfit a man for the ministry of 
the Church of England. As soon as the appeal is made to 
social utility (however interpreted), it is obvious that there 
may be circumstances under which it is justifiable to make 
formal statements which are not strictly and literally true. To 
any one who regards veracity (on whatever grounds) as 
socially important, it is obvious also that such latitudinarian- 
ism must have limits. So much is fully admitted by Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick. The only question, therefore, between us is 
as to the exact point at which these limits should be fixed. 
Professor Sidgwick would fully admit that it is impossible to 
define exactly the extent to which formally untrue enuncia- 
tions of opinion should be permitted. We should probably 
agree as to any general statement which could be drawn up. 
The difference between us lies rather in the minor than in the 
major premise of our moral syllogism. It is admitted that it 
is right to depart from strict veracity (1) to a certain extent 
(2) for an adequate end. On the present question the differ- 
ence between Professor Sidgwick and myself is, (1) as to the 
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extent to which such laxity of subscription as I should advocate 
actually involves untruthfulness and carries with it the evils 
attendant upon unveracity in ordinary cases; (2) as to the 
importance of the ends to be served by the “ religious con- 
formity” which is thus made possible. In what I have to say 
on each of these topics I shall confine myself entirely to the 
case of the clergy. With regard to the slighter expressions 
of theological assent demanded from laymen, I should not 
greatly differ from the views expressed by Professor Sidgwick, 
except that I should strongly advocate the sort of conformity 
which he seems inclined rather to tolerate than to encourage, 
though here, too, I should quite admit that even lay con- 
formity should have limits. There are very probably many 
persons who attend Church of England services for whom it 
would be spiritually healthier to go elsewhere. 

To what extent does formal assent to statements not liter- 
ally accepted involve unveracity ? It may seem somewhat of 
a paradox to say that my apology for minimizing the unve- 
racity involved in the practice must consist very largely in 
maximizing the extent of the formal divergence between the 
accepted doctrinal standards of the Church of England and 
the actual beliefs of her clergy. It will generally be admitted 
that for ethical purposes words must be understood to mean 
what they are generally taken to mean. Professor Sidgwick, 
at all events, is the last man in the world to encourage exag- 
gerated scruples about using forms of politeness which fail 
to express the real mental attitude of the speaker. He would 
not hesitate to write “ Dear Sir” to a man whom he hated or 
to address as “ Right Reverend” a prelate whom he despised. 
He would not hesitate, I presume, as a volunteer or member 
of Parliament, to swear allegiance to Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria and her heirs and successors according to law, although 
fully prepared under certain quite conceivable circumstances 
to take part in a republican revolution. While holding it a 
duty to resign a Fellowship held on condition of subscription 
to the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, he would scarcely 
have recommended any one to resign because he had sworn 
or promised to observe a mass of partially obsolete University 
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or College statutes, or to refuse to be married with the ser- 
vice of the Church because he did not really expect of his 
wife either what the sixteenth century would have understood 
by “obedience,” or what the nineteenth century understands 
by “worship.” Hence, the wider and more generally recog- 
nized the difference between the formal professions and the 
private beliefs of the clergy, the stronger becomes the ethical 
justification of latitudinarian subscription. 

Now, it is quite easy to show that at the present day there 
are few clergymen whose private belief corresponds with the 
letter of the formulz to which they profess adhesion. There 
are few clergymen who really hold that, 


“* Works done before the grace of Christ and the inspiration of his Spirit are not 
pleasant to God, forasmuch as they spring not of faith in Jesus Christ, neither 
do they make men meet to receive grace, or (as the school-authors say) deserve 
grace of congruity ; yea rather, for that they are not done as God hath willed and 
commanded them to be done, we doubt not but they have the nature of sin.”— 


Article XIII. 


It can hardly be sincerely contended that the virtues of Soc- 
rates sprang “ out of faith in Jesus Christ :” therefore, accord- 
ing to the Article, they have the nature of sin. There can 
have been comparatively few clergymen perhaps in any age of 
the Church, certainly few during the last two centuries, who 
really believed anything of the kind. At the present day 
there can be very few who even think that they believe it. 
Yet this is what they formally “assent” to. And the justifi- 
cation of their conduct lies in the fact that no reasonably well- 
informed person actually supposes that they mean by the 
statement what the old Puritan who framed that appalling 
sentence undoubtedly intended that they should mean by it. 
There are of course recognized means of evasion. I turn to 
the most orthodox and authoritative “ Exposition” of the Ar- 
ticles, and I am told that “ with regard to the teaching of the 
Article we may fairly conclude that it refers rather to the case 
of persons within, not without, the sound of the Gospel,” and 
soon. But there is nothing of this in the Article itself. It 
would be quite easy to the most Gailican of Romanists (as 
many good priests no doubt have found) to assent to the Vat- 
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ican decrees by the aid of similar “fair conclusions.” Such 
conduct may be justifiable or it may not, but it is not strict 
veracity. The people whom it is necessary to consider are 
not deceived.* But yet, as it will be important to bear in 
mind in the course of our argument, it is not true to say that 
nobody is deceived. Doubtless many a theologically-minded 
nursery maid, curiously investigating the concluding pages of 
the Prayer-book, has really thought “ Well, I suppose that 
is what I have got to believe,” and many a man of the world, 
glancing through these pages during a dull sermon, has said 
to himself, “ Well, this is what the clergy believe; what fools 
the clergy must be!” Yet surely even Professor Sidgwick 
would not hold that it is wrong to take orders because one 
does not believe that Socrates is damned. It is a balance of 
utilities. It is a grave evil that clergymen should have to 
make statements which by unreflecting persons, too ignorant 
or too indifferent to ascertain their real beliefs, may be taken 
as committing them to such a doctrine; but it would be a far 
graver evil—whether from the highest religious point of view 
or from that of the most materialistic social convenience—that 
the ministry of the Church of England should be recruited 
exclusively from people who do believe that Socrates is 
damned. If it be said that a general refusal to take orders on 
the present terms would speedily lead to an alteration of the 
Article, the answer is that neither my personal refusal nor the 
refusal of even quite a large number of exceptionally scrupu- 
lous people would bring about such a general reluctance to 
take orders; or that, if it did, the process would not be com- 
plete till the evil was done. Long before the impossibility of 
getting men to take orders had overcome the intense con- 
servatism of all religious organizations, the clerical profession 
would consist of none but men who were ex hypothesi below 
the average standard either of intelligence or of scrupulosity. 

With regard to such Articles as the one quoted there will 





* This remark can hardly be extended to the case of liberalizing Romanists. 
The objection to theological laxity within the Roman Church is that Roman 
priests are never allowed to explain themselves. Hence their submission really 
does deceive, and prevents, instead of promoting, theological progress. 
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be a very general agreement. It is now widely (though not 
quite universally) admitted that it is legitimate to subscribe 
to the Articles in a very elastic and unnatural sense. Indeed, 
among the most numerous section of the clergy—the section 
which insists most rigorously upon the inflexible adherence 
to certain other of the Church’s formulz—nothing can exceed 
the contempt with which the Thirty-nine Articles are com- 
monly treated. A third of the Articles at least require much 
accommodation before they can be squared with the received 
High Church views. At least the extreme section—a section 
including several bishops and some thousands of clergy—do 
require us to believe as Articles of faith things which they do 
not attempt to prove by the Bible. They teach views about jus- 
tification and predestination which would have been pronounced 
Pelagian by the framers of Articles IX., XIII., and VII. (how- 
ever true it may be that the views expressed are Thomist rather 
than either Lutheran or Calvinistic). Many of them do hold 
precisely that doctrine about the “ religious” life against which 
the Article “Of Works of Supererogation” was directed. Men 
who are so anxious to prevent Spanish Protestants from re- 
nouncing their allegiance to the Bishop of Rome and the Bishop 
of Madrid can hardly suppose that “ the Church of Rome hath 
erred in matters of faith.” Most decided High Churchmen 
would ridicule the idea that “ General Councils may not be 
gathered together without the commandment and will of 
Princes.” Many of their recognized theologians deliberately 
assert that the doctrine condemned as “the Romish doctrine 
concerning Purgatory, Pardons, Worshipping, and Adoration, 
as well of Images as of Reliques, and also invocation of 
Saints” is not really the doctrine of the Church of Rome (as 
the Article declares it to be) but a popular and ignorant mis- 
construction of it. The whole of the Articles on the Sacra- 
ments (XXV.—XXXIII.), it is hardly denied, would reasonably be 
taken to be Protestant or “ Uncatholic” by any one who did 
not read them in the light of the Baptismal or Eucharistic 
Offices of the Church. The whole of the party in question 
is bitterly opposed to the Queen’s supremacy “in all causes.” 
I have not a word to say against the reasons by which the 
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High Churchman—even the extreme High Churchman—justi- 
fies his position in the Church of England, though in this 
direction, as in others, I should admit that this tolerated laxity 
should have some limits. A clergyman who openly tells you 
that he sees nothing wrong in the doctrine or the practice of 
the Church of Rome (and there are such) has no place in the 
Church of England. I am simply insisting that, if anybody 
supposes that the Articles really express the actual views of 
the clergy, he must be singularly inobservant of their pulpit 
and other utterances. The justification of such laxity lies in 
a general understanding that the old formulz shall be used in 
anew sense. It is a recognized principle in all such matters 
that it is the “animus imponentis” that determines the sense 
in which such declarations are taken; and the “animus im- 
ponentis” should be sought in the present rather than in the 
past. Whether we consider the “imponent” of the test to be 
the Nation as represented by Parliament, the Church under- 
stood in whatever sense you please, or the individual Bishop 
by whom the subscriber is ordained or licensed or instituted, 
there is a general agreement that subscription does not imply 
such a literal acceptance of the formule as would be alone 
consistent with a rigorist interpretation of the duty of abso- 
lute veracity, as far as regards this particular department of 
conduct. 

It is true, of course, that there is no general consent as to 
the limits within which such laxity is permissible. It is true, 
moreover, that such liberty as now exists has been won by a 
gradual succession of increasing extensions of the under- 
standing formerly accepted, each of which at the time it was 
introduced would have been perhaps generally condemned. 
And if anybody objects to our availing ourselves of a liberty 
which was won by acts which at the time they were committed 
may have been generally thought, and may perhaps have 
been, actually unjustifiable, we may be reminded that all ac- 
cepted extensions or relaxations of any over-rigid moral rule 
have been brought about in the same way. A man who ad- 
dressed his enemy as “ My dear Jones” two hundred years 
ago would have been culpably insincere. He is not so now, 
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largely on account of the conduct of several generations of 
culpably insincere persons, just as a more rational Sunday 
has largely been secured by the conduct of people who were 
acting against their consciences. But personally I should not 
admit that every man who went one step further in the lati- 
tudinarian direction than was recognized by the current 
thiorality of his day was doing a wrong act. On the contrary, 
it is just because increased liberty can only be secured by the 
individual to some extent “ taking the law into his own hands,” 
and doing what many of his best contemporaries would think 
dishonest or untruthful, that I venture to contend that the 
principle of liberalizing interpretation may be carried a little 
farther than can be justified by a strict insistence upon the 
principle, “ words must be taken to mean what they are gen- 
erally understood to mean.” Even the most widely recog- 
nized degree of liberty does deceive some people. And if 
we insist on using no religious language which could possibly 
be understood in a sense different from that in which we use 
it, it would be impossible for an educated man to talk to a 
young child or a country laborer about God or sin without 
misunderstanding. There are thousands to whom it would 
be impossible to speak on such topics at all without being 
understood to assent to the picture of an old man with a long 
white beard which would inevitably rise up before the mind’s 
eye of his hearer. Yet the consequence of refusing to use 
any religious language at all would be to make religious in- 
struction and religious progress impossible. So, in regard 
to taking orders, the question for each man’s conscience is, 
“The actual state of society being what it is, will this non- 
natural use of language do more harm by weakening the 
respect for truth and sincerity among people who cannot 
understand the reasons for what I am doing, than I shall do 
good by accepting the office of a clergyman on these terms, 
and contributing to a further step in that process of religious 
development which has proved so beneficial in times past ?” * 





* If any one holds that this process in the past has not been beneficial, the 
difference between us is too fundamental to be argued here. 
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So far, I imagine, the principle would be admitted by Professor 
Sidgwick ; the question is as to the extent of its application. 
On one subject there is happily a very general disposition 
to sanction an extension of the latitudinarian principle which 
forty—perhaps even twenty—years ago would have been 
almost universally condemned. The acceptance of the main 
results of the most advanced Old Testament criticism, by the 
leaders of the High Church party, has brought within the 
limits of toleration almost any view of the facts of Jewish 
history and of the Old Testament Canon which could con- 
ceivably be held by any one who could call himself—in any 
distinctive theological sense of the word—a Christian, and 
yet the declaration of belief in the whole Old and New Testa- 
ment demanded of candidates for orders is immensely stronger 
and more precise than the assent required to the Prayer-book 
and Articles. Before being ordained or licensed to a curacy, or 
instituted to a benefice, a clergyman is required to say, “I, A 
B, do solemnly make the following Declaration: I assent to the 
Thirty-nine Articles of Religion, and to the Book of Common 
Prayer and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons; 
I believe the doctrine of the Church of England, as therein set 
forth, to be agreeable to the Word of God; and, in public prayer 
and administration of the Sacraments, I will use the Form in 
the said Book prescribed, and none other, except so far as shall 
be ordered by lawful authority.” This general declaration of 
“assent” was (it is worth noticing) deliberately substituted by 
Parliament * and both Convocations in 1865 for certain very 
much stronger and more explicit declarations: so that in 
insisting on the vagueness and generality of the present 
declaration and distinguishing between a general belief in 
the Articles and Prayer-book and an explicit belief that 
everything in the Articles and Prayer-book is true, no one 
can be accused of pressing an accidental selection of phrases. 
In 1865 the Nation and the Church of England solemnly 
declared that they did not expect that degree of subjective 
“conformity” which had been exacted by earlier legislation. 





* 28 and 29 Vict., ch. 122. 
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Unfortunately, when this most salutary reform was intro- 
duced, nothing was done to relieve the candidate for ordi- 
nation from being solemnly asked by the Bishop before the 
assembled congregation, “Do you unfeignedly believe all 
the Canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testament ?” 
and from the necessity of replying by the words, “I do be- 
lieve them.” Nothing could be more explicit. Yet there is 
an all but universal agreement that a young man need not 
abandon his intention of taking holy orders because he has 
noticed that the first chapter of Genesis contradicts the facts 
of geology or that the narrative in the Books of Kings does 
not exactly tally with the statements of the Chronicles: while 
there is a very wide, though less general, opinion that the 
declaration may be made by persons who believe the whole 
of the Old Testament miracles and large portions of the 
remaining narrative to be absolutely unhistorical. Such 
would certainly be the attitude of the recognized leaders of 
the younger High Church party, and it is impossible to be 
too grateful to the man who—the first among recognized and 
trusted High Church leaders with a reputation for orthodoxy 
to lose—had the courage openly to proclaim views which had 
for many years been accepted as a matter of course in 
academic and cultivated clerical circles. There was, indeed, 
nothing in Canon Gore’s view of the Old Testament which 
would not have been accepted by the recognized Broad 
Churchmen for the last fifty years.* But the Arnolds, the 
Maurices, and the Stanleys were recognized heretics. Their 
scepticism never touched the great mass of the clergy. When 
it was suggested in “ Lux Mundi”’—with whatever reserve, 
caution, and accommodation—that the story of the Fall might 
be an allegory, the whole Psalter post-Davidic, and so on, the 
younger High Churchmen began, for the first time, seriously 
to ask themselves, “Are these things so?” The answer 
which the more intelligent, the more studious, the more 
courageous have given is substantially, “They are.” The 





* Allowing, of course, for the incomplete working out of the critical problem 
at the earlier date. 
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answer which the vast majority have given is at all events, “A 
man may be a good Christian and a good Churchman who 
thinks they are so.” Whatever view they may adopt as to 
the authority or inspiration of the Old Testament, that can 
make no difference. It is not the inspiration or the spiritual 
value of the Bible to which the candidate for orders is for- 
mally pledged, but the actual truth of its contents. No one 
who declares that he believes a book which in his view con- 
tains contradictory and unhistorical statements can object on 
grounds of strict veracity (of course there may be many 
objections on the ground of expediency) to a further exten- 
sion of the same principle. If he contends, for instance, that 
the New Testament must be treated differently from the Old, 
he may have much to say for himself, but he cannot simply 
take up the position, ‘‘Clergymen of the Church of England 
say they believe such and such things: you are dishonest if 
you are a clergyman of the Church of England and don’t 
believe them.” 

At exactly what point Professor Sidgwick would himself 
place the limit of justifiable conformity, he does not very 
explicitly tell us. But on two matters he seems to be pre- 
pared to draw a hard and fast line,—({1) in the matter of 
miracles, (2) in the matter of the creeds. Whatever else a 
clergyman may doubt, he must (Professor Sidgwick would 
seem to suggest) believe, 

I. In miracles, 

II. In the most literal interpretation of everything con- 
tained in the creeds. 

I should like to say a few words on each of these points. 
Professor Sidgwick says: 


“Christianity, in the course of its history, has adapted itself to many philos- 
ophies; and I do not doubt that there is much essentially modern thought about 
the Universe, its End and Ground and Moral Order, which will bear to be thrown 
into the mould of these time-honoured creeds. But there is one line of thought 
which is not compatible with them, and that is the line of thought which, taught 
by modern science and modern historical criticism, concludes against the mirac- 
ulous element of the Gospel history, and, in particular, rejects the story of the 
miraculous birth of Jesus. I would give all sympathy to those who are trying 
to separate the ethical and religious element in their inherited creed from the 
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doubts and difficulties that hang about the ‘thaumaturgical’ element, and so to 
cherish the vital ties that connect the best and highest of our modern sentiments 
and beliefs, religious and moral, with the sacred books and venerable traditions 
of Christianity. It is not a work in which I am personally able to take part, for 
more than one reason; but I think it a good work and profitable for these times. 
But it is work that cannot properly be done within the pale of the Anglican 
ministry.””* 

Why the line is to be drawn exactly at this point, Professor 
Sidgwick fails to indicate. We are left to conjecture. Such 
a position might conceivably be defended on two grounds: 
either (1) on the ground that the discrepancy between formal 
profession and actual belief becomes so glaring that truth 
suffers in a way which it does not suffer from (say) a strained 
interpretation of the Articles about justification; or (2) that 
here we are no longer able to appeal to that recognized system 
of understandings which remove so many formally inaccurate 
statements from the category of lying or dishonesty. I will 
examine each of these grounds in detail. Speaking generally, 
the first view seems to me quite untenable; the second has 
undoubtedly much weight, and demands most careful con- 
sideration. I can see no reason at all, so long as the question 
is treated as one of mere formal veracity, why a clergyman 
should be considered dishonest who does not believe in some 
particular Gospel miracle if it is admitted that he is not dis- 
honest for not believing that Jonah was swallowed by a whale, 
or that the world was made in six days. Acceptance of 
miracles as such can only be demanded of the clergy because 
they are mentioned in Scripture. Just the same profession 
of belief is made in the miracles of the Old Testament and 
in those of the New. If it be insisted that certain particular 
miracles are asserted by the Creeds, I should answer—so long 
as the question is treated simply as one of technical veracity 
—that the clergy do not profess their beliefs in the Creeds in 
any other sense and to any other degree than they assent to 
the whole of the Prayer-book and Articles. If it is urged 
that in practice there is an understanding about the Old Tes- 
tament which does not exist about the New, that in practice 





* INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS, April, 1896, p. 289. 
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belief in the substance of the Creeds occupies a very different 
position in the working belief of ordinary congregations than 
belief in Jonah or the Garden of Eden, this I should fully 
admit, but this is really to adopt the second of the two lines 
of attack mentioned above. The question is now one of what 
we may call general ethical or spiritual expediency, not of 
mere technical veracity. And from this point of view the 
distinction between the Creeds and the Old Testament or the 
Articles becomes most important. 

But the question cannot be treated as a plain and straight- 
forward question between miracles on the one hand and 
modern science or criticism with no miracles on the other. 
No doubt, by one who is disposed to look upon the matter 
in this light, the rejection of miracles might very probably 
be held an insuperable bar of exclusion from the Angli- 
can ministry. I don’t say whether he would be right or 
wrong; but such a view would be quite intelligible. But 
to many minds the matter does not present itself in this 
simple fashion. It will scarcely be contended that belief in 
“miracles” as such is in any way demanded of clergymen 


of the Church of England. It is not miracles as such, but 
certain events commonly conceived of as miraculous in which 
belief is professed. No doubt the common definition of 
“miracle” is an “event contrary to the laws of nature.” 
But many writers of unquestioned orthodoxy, from Augus- 
tine onwards, have maintained that miracles are not really 
contrary to the laws of nature.* I am not concerned now 


* Personally I do not share the @ friori philosophical objection to the idea of 
a miracle in the strictest and most popular sense, as distinct from the philo- 
sophical objections to the sufficiency of such evidence as actually exists. I 
should quite be prepared to believe a law of nature suspended upon sufficient 
historical evidence. But since (1) there is a great accumulation of evidence 
that the universe is, as a matter of fact, governed by general laws, and (2) 
those commonly so-called miracles for which the evidence is strongest are pre- 
cisely those for which there is most analogy in other experience, it seems more 
reasonable to believe that such events of this character as have a claim to 
acceptance on historical grounds might, with adequate knowledge, be seen to 
fall within the ordered sequences of nature and not outside them. At the same 
time it would, on this view, be quite possible that some of the events may be of 
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with the reasonableness or otherwise of these views. I 
merely wish to point out that between the acceptance of 
the whole of the alleged extraordinary events recorded in 
the Old and New Testaments as due to the suspension of 
the laws of nature by the immediate volition of God, and the 
treatment of all such events as either entirely unhistorical or 
as merely natural events of no special religious significance, 
it is possible to discriminate quite a considerable variety of 
mental attitudes. 

1. There is the position of those who would accept the 
whole of these events and yet contend that they were due to 
the operation of “higher law.” Many orthodox theologians, 
from Augustine downward, have denied that anything ever 
happens contrary to the laws of nature. Such a view would 
no doubt be regarded by Professor Sidgwick as amounting, 
for all practical purposes, to a belief in miracles. But, if it is 
once admitted that not everything recorded in the Old and 
New Testaments is necessary to Christian belief, a man can 
hardly be regarded as disqualified because he holds some 
theory, critical or scientific, which compels him to discrimi- 
nate between different classes of commonly so-called miracles 
recorded in Scripture. 

2. And that brings us to some such view of miracles as is 
suggested, for instance, by Dr. Sanday, Margaret Professor of 
Divinity and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford, who would 
possibly claim and be claimed to be a believer in some not 
unnatural sense of all the Articles recorded in the Apostles’ 
Creed. Yet he has ventured to say in a valuable little tract on 
“ Free-thinking :” * 





a highly exceptional or even unique character, provided that the conditions by 
which they are determined are exceptional or unique also. No one who finds 
it possible to believe, in any sense, in a unique personality, can object to the sup- 
position that the normal control of the human will over the processes of physical 
nature may have likewise received in his case a unique extension. So much I 
feel bound to say, lest I should be held to assent to Professor Sidgwick’s exclu- 
sion of a “ thaumaturgical element’’ in Christianity in a sense in which I am not 
prepared to do so; but beyond this point I do not wish to enter upon any 
discussion of the question of miracles. 
* Oxford House Tracts, No. 9. 
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‘‘Into the philosophy of these marvellous phenomena I do not enter. What 
is their relation to God’s ordinary government of the universe I do not feel com- 
petent tosay. I donot myself believe that they are in the strict sense ‘ breaches’ 
of natural law. I believe that if we could see as God sees we should become 
aware of links and connections, at present hidden from us, binding together 
the mighty organism of facts and processes into a mysterious, but still har- 
monious whole. I am also not prepared to say that if the miracles of the New 
Testament had been described by competent observers in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, instead of their actual eye-witnesses in the first, there would not have 
been a perceptible difference in the narratives. All these concessions I should 
be willing to make; and I could understand others pressing them further than 
I should care to press them myself. But on one simple proposition I should take 
my stand, as a rock of certainty amidst much that is uncertain: Miracles did 
actually happen.” 


In the same tract he goes a little nearer to a definition of 
“miracles” by saying (1) “I am actually certain the facts (he 
is here speaking of the Pauline Charismata) . . . were real ;” 
(2) that “to account for them our conception of nature must 
be greatly enlarged.” 

Professor Sanday would probably recognize his explana- 
tion as applicable to all those so-called miracles to which 
special importance is commonly attached by Christians, 
though he would unquestionably assert the right of rejecting 
particular miraculous incidents on critical grounds. 

3. At one degree further removed from the traditional 
stand-point comes the view expressed by Mr. Frederic Myers 
in his most suggestive criticism upon Renan: 


“Tt is not unreasonable to suppose that such a life and work as Christ’s upon 
earth was accompanied by some abnormal phenomena. . . . As soon as these 
abnormalities are conceived as possibly reducible to law, it is seen how unphilo- 
sophical it is to mass them all together. When they were looked upon as vio/a- 
tions of law there was certainly a kind of absurdity in claiming ‘ moderation’ for 
the Gospel miracles. But if the Gospels be taken as a humanly inaccurate record 
of unusual but strictly natural phenomena, it is but reasonable to sift these phe- 
nomena among themselves. All the causes alleged as working for the distortion 
of the history may in fact have worked, and may have had their share in shaping 
the account; and yet there may be a residuum highly important both to science 
and to religion. Historical criticism shows us that some of these phenomena 
are supported by better evidence than others. Scientific criticism tells us that 
some of them come nearer than others to known analogy. The scientific way of 
dealing with them will be, not to ignore all of them equally, but to begin with 
those which are most strongly affirmed, and for whose subsequent repetition there 
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is also most evidence, and to examine in detail what that evidence is worth. 
For instance, none of these wonders are more strongly affirmed than that Christ 
healed the sick with his touch, and appeared to his disciples after death. Can it 
be said, or rather wou/d it be said, if no professional pedantry intervened, that 
the action of one human organism on another is thoroughly understood? that 
the phenomena called hypnotism or mesmerism have been explained? that the . 
physiological doctrine as regards what is styled the influence of mind on body is 
settled or complete? Can it be said, or rather wou/d it be said, if no polemical 
passion were involved, that the widely spread accounts of apparitions seen at the 
moment of death, or soon after death, have been collected and scrutinized as 
they would have been had the testimony related to any other class of facts ? 
Notoriously they have not been so collected and so weighed. . . . Some of 
the outlying facts whose production Aristotle tranquilly ascribed to ‘chance and 
spontaneity’ have proved the corner-stones of later discovery. And the bizarre 
but obstinately recurring phenomena which thus far have been inadequately at- 
tested and incompletely disproved, which have been left as the nucleus of legend 
and the nidus of char/atanerie, may in their turn form the starting-point for wider 
generalizations, for unexpected confirmations of universal law. A history of prim- 
itive Christianity which sets them altogether aside may be the clearest and most 
consistent history of which existing knowledge admits, but it can only be a ro- 
visional one. It can hardly be expected, for instance, that the common sense of 
the public will permanently accept any of the present critical explanations of the 
alleged appearance of Christ after death. It will not accept the view of Strauss, 
according to which the ‘ mythopeeic faculty’ creates a legend without an author 
and without a beginning ; so that when St. Paul says ‘ He was seen of Cephas, 
then of the twelve,’ he is repeating about acquaintances of his own an extraor- 
dinary assertion, which was never originated by any definite person on any defi- 
nite grounds, but which somehow proved so persuasive to the very men who were 
best able to contradict it that they were willing to suffer death for its truth... . 
Nor will men continue to believe—if anybody besides M. Renan believes it now 
—that the faithful were indeed again and again convinced that their risen Master 
was standing visibly among them, but thought this because there was an acci- 
dental noise or a puff of air, or even an érange miroitement, an atmospheric 
effect. An étrange miroitement! Paley’s ‘ Evidences’ is not a subtle book, nor 
a spiritual book. But one wishes that the robust Paley with his ‘twelve men of 
known probity’ were alive again to deal with hypotheses like this. The Apostles 
were not so like a British jury as Paley imagined them. But they were more like 
a British jury than a parcel of hysterical monomaniacs. 

“ And if, as we must hold, the common sense of mankind will insist on feeling 
that the marvels of the New Testament history have as yet neither been explained 
away nor explained, so also will it assuredly refuse to concur with the view, 
often expressed both in the scientific and the theological camps, according to 
which these marvels are after all unimportant, the spiritual content of the Gos- 
pels is everything, and religion and science alike may be glad to get rid of the 
miracles as soon as possible. According to the cruder view of the Gospel won- 
ders, indeed, this would be reasonable enough. To wish to convert men by 
magic, to prove theological dogmas by upsetting the sequence of things, this is 
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neither truly religious nor truly scientific. But if these Gospel signs and won- 
ders are considered as indications of laws which embrace, and in a sense unite, 
the seen and the unseen worlds, then surely it is of extreme importance to science 
that they should occur anywhere, and of immense importance to Christianity that 
they should occur in connection with the foundation of that faith.” * 


4. Lastly, we may just distinguish (though not without 
some difficulty) from the above a position which would 
perhaps commonly be considered to amount to a denial 
of “miracles.” Dr. Abbott admits that Christ performed 
“mighty works,” but would treat them as cases—perhaps 
exceptional and even unique cases—of the well-attested phe- 
nomenon of faith-healing. So again he would deny the 
Resurrection in the sense of a corporeal revivification of the 
buried body of Jesus, but admit the reality of the Resurrec- 
tion vision. It is not quite clear how far he would account 
for this vision by universally admitted psychological laws 
(such would seem to be his position in “ Philochristus”), or 
how far he would, like Mr. Myers, regard the occurrence as 
analogous to other recorded cases of vision or telepathy 
which are not universally acknowledged by the accepted 


representatives of “science,” but which may quite well be 
accepted without any admission of “violations of laws of 
nature.” It is clear that the religious significance of the 
so-called miraculous events connected with the life of Christ 
might be seriously affected by the answer given to this ques- 
tion. In his later works Dr. Abbott seems to lean to this last 


alternative : 


“Looking at the facts in this light, we have in the first place to set before 
ourselves the short life of One of whom we must merely say that He was unique 
in the goodness and grandeur of His character, and that He died with the unful- 
filled purpose of redeeming mankind from sin, deserted for the moment by the 
few disciples who had adhered to Him almost to the last. He died, for the 
time, the most pitiable, the most despair-inspiring death that the world has ever 
witnessed, asking in His last moments why He had been ‘forsaken’ by God. 
But His death—pardon me if I deviate for one moment from material to celes- 
tial facts, provided that I never deviate into miracles—was really the triumph 
over death, and His Spirit had in reality (we speak in a metaphor) broken open 
the bars of the grave, and ascended to the throne of the Father, carrying with 
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Himself the promise of the ultimate redemption of mankind. This was now to 
be revealed to the world as the culminating vision in that continuous Revela- 
tion through the Imagination by which the minds of men had been led to look 
beyond this life to a life that knows noend. . . . 

“ The movements of the risen Saviour appear to me to have been the move- 
ments of God; His manifestations to the faith of the Apostles were divine 
acts, passing direct from God to the souls of men. Since therefore these mani- 
festations belonged to the class of things which ‘can only be apprehended by 
God, or in God, by faith,’ I call them ‘absolute realities,—as much more real 
than flesh and blood, as God Himself is more real than the paper on which I 


am now writing.” * 


Now, the question is not whether any of these views is 
satisfactory, whether from the point of view of orthodoxy or 
from that of ‘‘ science,” but whether it is justifiable for one 
who holds them to make the declarations required on taking 
orders, and to use the Prayer-book. I have already attempted 
to show that we cannot fairly exclude the holders of such 
views merely because the events which they thus explain are 
contained in the Creeds, whereas other miracles about which 
more latitude is admitted are not so included. Yet it may 
still be contended that some or all of these explanations are 
inadmissible on account of the position which the events 
themselves, and even the belief in their strictly miraculous 
(2.¢., extra-law-of-nature) character actually holds in the belief 
of the great majority of ordinary Christians. I will not deny 
the great difference which is constituted by this fact, in so far 
as it is a fact, nor will I deny that any one who regarded 
(say) the Resurrection as a mere case of ordinary subjective 
delusion ¢ would, at present at least, find his position in the 
Church of England a somewhat difficult one. But what I 
do want most strongly to assert is that the question upon 
which the possibility of honestly taking orders depends is 
not primarily the question of miracles, but the question of 
the nature and historical position of Christ. No doubt to 
most ordinary Christians the two questions are inextricably 
bound up. They believe, or they think that they believe, the 





* «© The Kernel and the Husk,” pp. 240, 245. 
+ This opinion, as I have pointed out, cannot fairly be attributed to any of the 


above writers,—even to Dr. Abbott. 
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Divinity of Christ because they believe in his miracles. But 
there is a general consensus among modern apologists not ° 
to rest the Divinity of Christ upon his miracles, but to accept 
the miracles—in whatever sense they are accepted—as natural 
sequences, accompaniments, corollaries of the appearance in 
the world of a unique Personality in whom they recognize 
the culmination of that self-revelation of God of which all 
history is the record. As to the meaning which is attached 
to the doctrine of Christ’s Divinity, there ought, I should 
contend, to be much liberty of interpretation, because experi- 
ence shows that much liberty of interpretation is consistent 
with that community of feeling, of worship, and of religious 
and moral activity, in which Church membership consists. 
But the man who cannot accept the Divine Sonship of Christ 
in some real, distinctive, exceptional sense is (I should per- 
sonally be disposed to think) too far out of sympathy with 
ordinary religious feeling to make his ministrations useful to 
the ordinary Church of England congregation, or to enable 
him to throw the expression of his own devotional feeling with 
any naturalness into the forms provided by the Church of 
England. 

To any one who holds that the central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity * rests upon grounds other and quite distinct from the 
historical evidence for the miracles of Christ, the whole ques- 
tion of miracles becomes one of secondary importance. It 
does not follow that it is one of no importance, either on its 
own account or as affecting the power of associating oneself 
with the religious beliefs and the worship of others. Person- 
ally I think it probable that to most of those who do accept 
in some unique sense the divine Sonship of Christ, the miracles 
of healing will not appear either purely legendary or mere 
vulgar cases of “thaumaturgy,” nor will they find it difficult 
to believe in the historical character or in the religious sig- 
nificance of the Resurrection vision, explain it how they may. 
And these are the two points on which the ordinary Christian 





* I mean in so far as Christianity differs from other forms of Theism. Of 
course, I am not contending for the comprehension of those who do not believe 
in God and immortality. 
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consciousness insists most strongly. Whatever his theory of 
miracles may be, the clergyman who can tell the sick man 
that Christ went about curing diseases and who can point to 
the disciples’ vision as an illustration or manifestation of the 
immortality of Christ, and, therefore, of all men, has enough 
in common with the beliefs of simple people to make it quite 
possible for him to perform the duties of clergymen without 
any painful sense of unreality to himself, and with advantage 
to his flock. 

There is one question which I should rather have passed 
over, but on which candor compels me to say a word. Pro- 
fessor Sidgwick seems to lend his sanction to those who would 
regard the miraculous birth of Christ as the crucial question 
for candidates for the ministry of the Church of England. 
Doubt or disbelief in this Article of the Creed is, I believe, 
the obstacle which keeps out of holy orders by far the greater 
number of those who might otherwise have become useful 
clergymen. It is at this point, no doubt, that many—perhaps 
most—liberal-minded orthodox persons would draw the line 
of exclusion. The idea of the Incarnation has been so closely 
associated in their minds with the miraculous birth that they 
can hardly understand the distinction between them. They 
have not noticed that neither of the two great formulators of 
the Church’s belief about the Incarnation, St. Paul and St. John, 
have anything to say about the miraculous birth. They have 
not noticed that the only traces of the doctrine in the New 
Testament are confined to the prefaces to the first and third 
Gospels, neither of which seems to belong to the two early 
documents which modern criticism is agreed in regarding as 
the basis of our existing Synoptists.* These facts place the 
miraculous birth of Christ in a different category from the 
other alleged miracles of Jesus Christ, for many even of 
those who do not themselves reject it. To many minds, 
even of those who recognize the critical difficulty, the mirac- 





* It may be added that the general tendency of criticism is, if I am not mis- 
taken, as decidedly in favor of the authorship of the third Gospel by St. Luke—a 
Christian of the second generation—as it is against the immediate Apostolic 
authorship of the first Gospel in its present form. 
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ulous birth seems the most natural way of explaining the 
divine nature of Christ. The fact seems so probable upon 
the hypothesis of that nature, and the improbability seems so 
great of the Church having been allowed to commit itself so 
universally to an unfounded or superfluous belief, that it will 
be accepted as a natural corollary to the Divinity of Christ, 
even where it is fully realized that the direct historical evi- 
dence for it is very slight, and that its spiritual importance is 
at least not of the highest order, provided there is a real be- 
lief in the doctrine of which the miraculous birth seems to 
them an outwork, a presupposition, or a corollary. But 
equally certain is it that there are other minds to whom the 
weakness of the evidence and the possibility of aftergrowth 
and legendary embellishment (to say nothing of the excep- 
tional difficulty of bringing such an event under the widest 
and most elastic conception of uniform law) seem so great 
that they will feel themselves forced to reject the miraculous 
birth altogether, or at least to suspend judgment about the 
whole matter. However wrong these last may be, it is im- 
possible to believe that the Church will permanently exclude 
from its ministry those who differ from the majority as to 
their exact critical estimate of two documents of unknown 
origin which seem to them at least of no spiritual importance, 
when it has admitted the principles of free criticism, of accept- 
ing or rejecting miraculous narratives on critical grounds, and 
of declining to rest the Divinity of Christ or the truth of 
Christianity upon the evidence of this or any other miracle. 
At all events those who think that the difference between 
them and the orthodox party on this matter is one of no 
spiritual significance are fully justified (as it seems to me) in 
holding to their position in the ranks of the Church’s ministry 
until they are turned out of it. And if Professor Sidgwick 
asks, “ Who is to decide as to the essentiality of the belief ?’’ 
I answer, “ Undoubtedly the individual himself, but in so de- 
ciding he must have regard to the actual state of public opinion 
on the subject.” I do not think he is bound to satisfy himself 
that public opinion has critically and explicitly recognized the 
non-essentiality of the particular disbelief which he proposes 
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to bring within the limits of toleration; for, by the nature of 
the case, the question is one which public opinion has not 
explicitly answered. But I think a man ought to satisfy 
himself that this disbelief is of the same order as those which 
public opinion has already recognized as falling within the 
permissible limits. He must feel that he has a fair case for 
arguing that the toleration of his own views falls logically 
within the principles which are generally recognized as not 
inconsistent with the formal pledges of a clergyman. 

If the Church eventually decides against him, if the Church’s 
constituted authorities legally exclude him from her ministry 
or deprive him of his position, he may regard their decision 
as unwise or narrow-minded, and do all he can to get it altered, 
but he cannot deny that they are acting within their rights. 
And in cases of doubt there is surely one very intelligible way 
of ascertaining the “essentiality of a belief.” If any one 
doubts whether some particular tenet of his—such as disbelief 
in the miraculous birth—does or does not exceed the limits 
of the liberty which the Church by its practical conduct has 
proclaimed, he may surely feel justified in throwing the re- 
sponsibility of his ordination upon the authorized interpreter 
of the Church’s rules, the Bishop to whom he applies for ordi- 
nation. It may be of interest to any one who is hesitating 
to take orders on this ground to know that the most learned 
and most universally respected theologian among the English 
Bishops of this generation consented to ordain a candidate 
who confessed to him that the question of the miraculous 
birth was to him an open question. 

There are no doubt persons who will be disposed to insist 
that the fact of the miraculous birth finding a place in the 
Creeds makes all the difference. If this distinction between 
that portion of the Church’s doctrine which has found expres- 
sion in the Creeds and that which has not depends upon the 
belief in the infallibility of the Church, it is enough to reply 
that such a distinction can appeal only to those who believe 
in the znxfallibility (as distinct from the authority) of the 
Church,—a belief directly opposed to the teaching of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, and repudiated by many decided High 
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Churchmen. The Church of England attributes no author- 
ity to the Apostles’ or the Nicene Creed which she does not 
attribute also to the Athanasian, that part of the Church’s 
formularies to which (at least as regards the “damnatory 
clauses”) it is most generally agreed to apply the principle of 
liberal interpretation. And, if it be said that the more fre- 
quent repetition of the two older formule makes a practical 
difference, it may be replied that I am contemplating cases in 
which there is a general acceptance in some possible sense of the 
general view of Christ’s person and work, but that there are 
clauses in both the Apostles’ and the Nicene Creed which 
most orthodox clergymen would explain in a way different 
from that which was probably intended by their authors. 
Few clergymen probably believe in a literal descent of Christ 
into a local Hades, and a definite intercourse with the dis- 
embodied spirits of the Patriarchs. Many assuredly would 
understand the Resurrection of the Body in a sense which 
puts a considerable strain upon the term “body.”* Few of 
them believe that Baptism brings about the forgiveness of 
sins in the instantaneous or mechanical manner which the 
Article “I believe in one Baptism for the remission of sins” 
was, as a matter of history, intended to convey. It is possible 
for those who reject the miraculous birth to find in the clause 
“Conceived by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary” a mean- 
ing scarcely further removed from its historical import than 
the generally received sense of not a few other Articles. The 
importance rightly or wrongly attached to the Virgin birth 
was no doubt largely due to the feeling that a birth in 
accordance with the ordinary laws of nature would involve 
the inheritance of the sinful qualities inherent in human 
flesh. Those who believe (as many even among Unitarians 
do believe) that Jesus Christ was without sin may thus be 
said to accept the spiritual truth which the early Church, 
rightly or wrongly, associated with a certain physical or 
historical fact. 





* Even St. Augustine at one time held that the resurrection body would not be 
of flesh and blood. See his “‘ Retractions,”’ I. 27. 
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There is this great difference between the position which 
the Virgin birth occupies in the beliefs of average Christians 
and that occupied by other miraculous events (commonly so 
called) in Christ’s life. The miraculous birth is usually as- 
sumed, but rarely (except for purposes of controversy) alluded 
to or insisted upon. A clergyman who should preach on 
Easter Day without alluding to the Resurrection of Christ 
would suggest that he disbelieved it. But it is perfectly pos- 
sible to teach all that an ordinary congregation expects to be 
taught about the Incarnation or the Divinity of Christ with- 
out touching upon the question of the Virgin birth. This is 
one of the reasons why the position of a clergyman who does 
not hold the Virgin birth seems to be in practice much easier 
than that of one who cannot attribute some kind of historical 
as well as spiritual meaning to the Article “ The third day he 
rose again from the dead.” And this brings me to another 
point in Professor Sidgwick’s argument upon which it is in- 
cumbent upon me to say something,—the question of the 
duty of publicly announcing the sense in which one believes 
the formularies to which one has subscribed. 

Professor Sidgwick rightly insists on the shock to public 
morality involved in the making of untrue statements by 
authorized teachers of religion and morality. But the real 
injury to truth, as I conceive it, lies not in the formal sub- 
scription to formule which xo one takes or can be supposed 
to take quite literally, but in the practical acquiescence in and 
encouragement of beliefs which one does not hold. Profes- 
sor Sidgwick has insisted upon the duty of a lay candidate 
for a Head-Mastership open to “ members of the Church of 
England,” writing clearly to the electing body “ how he in- 
terprets his pledge to believe the Apostle’s Creed.” In the 
case of the clergy, however, he does not seem disposed to 
allow that the duty of adhering to formal pledges may be 
modified by an open avowal of the “sense in which he inter- 
prets his pledge.” To my own mind this is just the point 
upon which the distinction between the permissible and the 
unpermissible latitudinarianism turns. The man who has told 
the Bishop who ordains him, the incumbent who gives hima 
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title, and (by the general tenor of his teaching) the congre- 
gation before whom he preaches in “ what sense he interprets” 
his acceptance of the formularies, is exactly in the position 
of the lay Head-Master who has told the governing body 
in what sense he understands his lay membership of the 
Church of England. Dishonesty only begins when a man 
takes orders under a creed which he could not on fitting oc- 
casions avow. 

In deciding what these fitting occasions are, it becomes 
important to distinguish between saying what one does not be- 
lieve and not saying what one does believe. The use of for- 
mulz which here and there are at variance with one’s real be- 
life is almost inevitable if any considerable number of people 
are to agree to worship in the same words. The use of such 
formulz will not at the present day, by well-informed people, 
be taken necessarily to represent the private belief of the 
clergyman with the same fidelity as the words voluntarily 
chosen by himself in a sermon or a book. I hold that a 
clergyman should never in his sermons say what he does not 
believe, allowance being made for the necessity of adapting 
his mode of expression to different audiences. It may be 
necessary to use different /anguage in speaking to children 
or uneducated persons than one would use in communicating 
one’s views to a philosopher ; but the difference should never 
be more than a difference of language. A preacher must 
always speak the truth—the whole truth as far as one goes— 
and nothing but the truth. But the extent to which a clergy- 
man is bound to proclaim the whole of his beliefs and his 
disbeliefs must, I should contend, depend very largely upon 
circumstances of time and place. Unless a clergyman shares 
enough of the beliefs of his congregation to be able to speak 
freely to them about what he and they would agree to be the 
vital matters of religion and morality, he is out of place as 
the minister of such a congregation. But there are many 
other matters on which it would, under certain circumstances, 
be impossible for him—impossible for any well-educated and 
reflecting clergyman—to speak all his thoughts without 
shocking beliefs which deserve some respect. 
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I feel strongly that it is the duty of the clergy to edu- 
cate as well as to edify. I believe that to educated con- 
gregations it is desirable to speak much more plainly than 
is commonly done about “Old Testament difficulties,” about 
“inspiration,” about eschatology, about the true meaning of 
doctrines like the Atonement and the Incarnation. With 
congregations of working people in large towns, the necessity 
for plain speaking is almost as great, though it will be plain 
speaking of a rather different order. Even when the congre- 
gation is too mixed for much theoretical discussion of such 
subjects, it will generally be possible for a clergyman to indi- 
cate his way of looking at such things in a manner which will 
not shock or alarm the more conservative or more unin- 
structed elements of his congregation. It should be his aim 
to help and enlighten the doubting soul, without disturbing 
the faith of those who find no difficulties in their inherited 
creed,* and are too old or too uninstructed to benefit by a 
larger measure of intellectual enlightenment. But to require 
every clergyman, before every congregation, to say his whole 
mind about all manner of critical and biblical questions—it is 
here, rather than in matters of “ doctrine,” that the practical 
difficulty is greatest—would be to make it impossible for edu- 
cated and uneducated persons to worship in the same churches, 
or for an educated clergyman to minister to an uneducated 
congregation. The difficulty is not confined to those who might 
be styled “ extreme Broad Churchmen.” Such reserve as I 
hold to be justified is habitually practised—often more reserve 
than I can defend—by enlightened men of all parties. In 
church, intellectual enlightenment must surely be to some 
extent—less, no doubt, than is supposed—subordinated to 
practical considerations. That, to whatever extent is possible 
without much breaking up of congregations or unduly scandal- 
izing of weak brethren (some “ scandal” is inevitable and even 
desirable), theological plain speaking is an absolutely essen- 





*I mean in such parts of it as are spiritually harmless; when some traditional 
belief or traditional interpretation of the common belief is spiritually injurious 
he must preach against it. 
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tial condition of useful preaching to thoughtful men, I very 
strongly hold. But there must be limits to such plain speak- 
ing,—not, indeed, to dona fide private inquirers, but before 
mixed audiences. In allowing the clergy to be silent on some 
matters before some people, we are only conceding to them 
what we concede to every one else. And it is not enough 
to say that other people do not profess to set up as theo- 
logical teachers. Parents, lay schoolmasters, journalists, 
authors, are constantly being called upon to speak or write 
about religious or ecclesiastical matters, and yet a certain 
amount of “ reserve” is allowed to all of them. Even in ordi- 
nary society nobody feels bound to blurt out his theological 
opinions in all companies whenever the talk runs upon the- 
ological or ecclesiastical topics. People are expected, or at 
least they ought to be expected (for in fact they are some- 
times expected to lie), to reveal their real opinion in so far as 
they undertake to express it at all; but there are surely many 
matters upon which, from many considerations of expediency, 
they are rightly allowed to be silent or even evasive. The 
respect that is felt to be due to sincere religious conviction in 
persons of different religions or churches to one’s own, may 
surely be claimed by people within our own religious com- 
munion who differ from us in less essential matters. In a 
vague and general way I hold it to be a duty to apply the 
results of criticism and reflection even to the most elementary 
religious teaching. Particularly, as it seems to me, should this 
be done in bringing up children who are not yet imbued with 
any fixed theological prejudices. It is, I believe, essential 
gradually to accustom the most illiterate to look upon the Old 
Testament in a totally different light to that in which it was 
regarded when even scholars could believe it to be true from 
beginning to end. But it does seem to me contrary to all 
common sense to say that when he preaches to a congrega- 
tion of rustics—brought up to the most literal acceptance of 
every word of the Old and New Testaments—a clergyman is 
bound to point out to them in black and white all the miracles 
or other narratives which, on critical grounds which they 
would not understand, he himself doubts or disbelieves. If 
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he thought it a matter of immediate religious importance that 
they should disbelieve these things, he would be bound, of 
course, to say so, or to retire from the pulpit in which he 
was not free to do so. He is at liberty to be silent precisely 
because he believes them to be of no direct religious impor- 
tance whatever. At all events, if this principle is to be re- 
jected, few well-educated clergymen under forty would remain. 
General consent has long ago, as I contend, removed the 
stigma of dishonesty from their conduct, and it is rapidly 
doing so for those who carry the same principle a little further 
than the majority. It may be important to add that the 
principle may claim to a very considerable extent the sanction 
of the courts, the authorized interpreters of the obligations 
imposed by law upon the clergy. No prosecution for heresy 
has succeeded in this country except that of Mr. Voysey. 
The opinions of Mr. Voysey, who has deliberately disavowed 
the name of “Christian,” I quite admit to fall outside the 
limits of possible or desirable comprehension. But the 
decisions of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Councils 
in the case of the various writers in “ Essays and Reviews” 
go far to constitute, within the limits contended for in this 
article, a charter of theological freedom for the clergy of the 
Church of England. 

My argument is incomplete so long as it remains merely 
negative. The limits within which it is morally lawful for 
clergymen to diverge from the literal interpretation of the 
formule which they subscribe to or use must depend upon 
the importance of the ends which they serve by taking holy 
orders. And here I feel that it is quite impossible, within the 
limits at my command, to express all that I should like to 
say; nor could I well attempt such a task without entering 
upon theological questions to an extent which would be out 
of place in this JouRNAL. I must therefore be content with 
saying that I believe strongly that many elements in the tra- 
ditional Christian belief will have to be very considerably 
modified,—not more so than they have already been modified 
several times over in the Church’s history,—but I believe also 
that the religion of the future must still be Christian, and that, 
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unless there is to be a general lowering of the spiritual level, 
so to speak, of human life, the Christianity of the future will 
be something in its essence much more like the Christianity 
of Athanasius than the Christianity of Socinus. Yet to make 
Christianity possible to men who have thoroughly appreciated 
the consequences of modern historical criticism, the process 
of restatement, reinterpretation, expansion, modification, and 
development is absolutely indispensable. I believe it to be 
absolutely essential to the highest spiritual interests of the 
world that it should go on. And it is a process which can go 
on only within the Churches, not outside them. It must be 
carried out in the main by clergymen (for it is from clergy- 
men that the great bulk of religious people derive their 
theological ideas), and in England very largely by clergymen 
of the English Church. I do not mean to disparage the work 
that is being done—often much more thoroughly and more 
boldly—in the other orthodox denominations, but such work 
for the most part affects only the members of those denomina- 
tions. I only mean that it cannot be done by drawing away 
members of the Church of England into any existing sect, or 
by the foundation of new and more or less unorthodox sects. 
Most men will not join such sects. They will become indif- 
ferent, “non-practising” members of the Church in which 
they were brought up, like the mass of educated French lay- 
men. Moreover, to those who believe that the Church of 
Christ is something infinitely more than a society for the 
provision of sermons and services on Sundays,—that it is 
primarily a society for the promotion of the Christian ideal of 
life, and only secondarily “an association of persons holding 
certain theological doctrines,’—no liberty of prophesying or 
of hearing, no increase of theological enlightenment, could 
compensate the spiritual and social loss of multiplied schism. 
The maintenance, the intensification of the Christian xomwwvia— 
the widest that is possible, the most united, and the most 
organized that is possible—is an essential part of their re- 
ligion. In comparison with the importance of maintaining 
and extending it, the non-natural interpretation of a clause or 
two here and there in formularies with which they feel a gen- 
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eral sympathy will seem to them a very small evil.* The best 
that they hope for human society can only be realized by the 
increased activity, the increased co-operation, and the in- 
creased comprehensiveness of all Christian churches, and a 
fatal blow would be dealt to all such prospects if every new 
critical discovery is to be followed by a fresh schism. Their 
ideal would be a single united organization of “all who pro- 
fess and call themselves Christians ;” failing that, the smallest 
possible amount of division and the largest possible amount 
of co-operation among the divided parties. Those who hold 
this view of the Church’s mission will feel that nothing but 
the clearest of categorical imperatives ought to prevent per- 
sons otherwise attracted to the task from accepting or retain- 
ing the orders of the English Church. I have tried to show 
that, considering the wide latitude already existing and sanc- 
tioned by public opinion, by the courts of law, and by the 
authorities of the Church, such conduct (within some such 
limits as have been indicated) is not really inconsistent with 
the duties of veracity and good faith. That “ general under- 
standing” as to the limits of comprehension which Professor 








* If to any one this view of the Christian Church should seem to require 
further explanation, I cannot do better than refer him to the book from which in 
great measure I have learned all that I have been trying to convey,—Professor 
Seeley’s “Ecce Homo.”” Two points in Professor Seeley’s view of the Church 
are of especial importance in the present connection: (1) that theological 
agreement is not of its essence; (2) that personal attachment to Christ is the 
one essential of membership. This attachment must undoubtedly imply a cer- 
tain view of Christ’s person and authority, which naturally must express itself in 
some sort of “doctrine.” This is the point usually ignored by those who wish 
to broaden the Church into an “ undenominational”’ branch of the civil service. 
That the form in which the individual and the society express their sense of the 
unique significance of Christ’s life and work is a matter of secondary importance, 
—this is the truth which is commonly overlooked by those who insist on rigid 
intellectual agreement with every clause of ancient definitions. I cannot at this 
moment find the passage in which Seeley compares those who refuse to enter 
the Church’s ministry on account of exaggerated scruples about subscription, to 
citizens who should refuse to take civil office under a constitution to which they 
were heart and soul attached, because they could not bring themselves to make 
some formal declaration about its historical origin which criticism had disproved. 
I wonder whether Professor Sidgwick would refuse a civil oath whose terms 
seemed to treat the social contract as an historical fact. 
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Sidgwick apparently denies appears to me to a very consider- 
able extent to exist already, and it is daily becoming more 
explicit and more general. Even when particular applica- 
tions of the principle may be denied, the principle is already 
admitted to such an extent that no one who feels himself 
in general sympathy with Christianity, as it is taught at the 
present day with general acceptance by the recognized expo- 
nents of Church of England theology, need hesitate to join 
them because on this or that detail he may carry his dissent 
from the traditional formula, or be conscious of carrying it 
one degree further than they. More liberal High Churchmen 
who object to such comprehension have already gone too far 
in the same direction to make their objections reasonable on 
the score of honesty, though they may naturally, from their 
own point of view, object to the presence of those upon whose 
opinions they themselves look with disfavor. 

In conclusion, I do not wish to suggest that the present 
wide divergence between the accepted formulz and the actual 
teaching of the more progressive section of the clergy is in 
itself a desirable state of things. I have not space to show 
why any attempt at revolutionary change would be impossi- 
ble or undesirable, but I may just mention two points upon 
which reform might not be impracticable. It would probably, 
if the proposal emanated from the right quarter, be possible 
to induce both Parliament and the Convocations to alter the 
declaration of belief in the whole Bible at the Ordination 
of Deacons.* And, while any attempt to change the actual 
doctrinal standards themselves could only produce disruption, 
it might not be impossible to secure some further change in 
the form of assenting to them.t 

H. RasHDALL. 

OxFoRD, ENGLAND. 





* The answer in the Ordination of Priests—“TI believe that Holy Scripture 
containeth sufficiently all things necessary to Salvation’”’—might well be substi- 
tuted. 

¢ Canon Gore has recently been urging—at the Shrewsbury Church Con- 
gress and elsewhere—that there should be no vague “ understandings’’ as to the 
sense in which the Church’s formule are accepted. Yet he proposes that (1) the 
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Canticles should be dropped; (2) the Athanasian Creed treated frankly as a can- 
ticle, while acceptance of the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds should be rigidly 
enforced without any “ understandings,’ and apparently without any latitude 
of interpretation whatever. I can only describe this suggestion as a proposal to 
abolish the existing Church of England and to erect another with such a doc- 
trine as is personally acceptable to Canon Gore. (He has not told us what is 
to become of the profession of belief in Scripture in the Ordinal.) Canon Gore 
is perfectly entitled to urge such a project; but until it is successful he cannot 
blame the conduct of those who do not draw the limit of permissible latitude at 
exactly the same point at which he does himself. We belong to the Church of 
England as it is, not to the Church of England as Canon Gore thinks it ought to 
be. The principle upon which the two early Creeds are treated as more important 
or more binding than the Athanasian Creed, the Articles, and the Ordinal is 
intelligible enough, but it is a principle nowhere officially recognized by the 
existing Church of England or the existing test of uniformity. Canon Gore holds 
the Athanasian Creed to be a Canticle; the Church of England holds it to be a 
Creed. Canon Gore thinks that it possesses less authority than the other two. 
The Church of England holds that all three alike “ ought thoroughly to be re- 
ceived and believed.” 

Those who, however strongly they are attached to the general view of Christ’s 
person and work expressed in the Creeds, do not hold that the Fourth-Century 
expression of this view is necessarily binding on the Church for all time, will be 
unable to concur in Canon Gore’s proposal to install the two Creeds as the sole 
expression of the Church’s doctrine. It is worthy of remark that the original 
Nicene Creed—as accepted by the Council—contained no allusion to the Virgin 
birth. The time may come when a proposal to go back to the original Creed 
of Nicza may get a hearing. 
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THE ETHICAL AND POLITICAL PROBLEMS OF 
NEW JAPAN. 


BEFORE we enter upon the discussion of our subject, it is 
perhaps desirable that a wide-spread misconception regarding 
the nature of Japanese civilization be cleared away. It is 
generally believed that the Japanese are an old people, 
“nearly the eldest of the peoples,” as the London Spectator 
once put it. The chronology of Japan, which was officially 
proclaimed for the first time in 1872, indeed makes her his- 
tory stretch back to very great antiquity. It places the first 
year of the reign of Jimmu Tenno, the founder of the imperial 
house, 660 B.c., making him thus the contemporary, broadly 
speaking, of Draco and Solon, of Sennacherib and Nebuchad- 
nezzar. But this chronology, which was compiled from the 
oldest extant records of the country (the two historical 
books, certain parts of which, largely mythical and legen- 
dary,—Kojtki and Nihongi,—were compiled respectively in 
712 and 720 A.D.), somewhat as Bishop Usher’s Biblical chro- 
nology was compiled, seems to be altogether too long. The 
scholars who have studied the subject critically all seem to 
think that from five hundred to one thousand years must be 
struck off if we would reach the solid ground of history. 
Now, if the opinions of these scholars are to be trusted, then 
Japan is really one of the modern nations of the world, instead 
of being “ nearly the eldest of the peoples.” It will be found, 
if certain contemporary events in the East and the West are 
compared, that while the modern nations of the West were in 
the sixth century coming under the sway of Roman Christi- 
anity and Roman civilization, Japan’in the Far East was at 
the same time coming under the sway of Chinese Buddhism 
and Chinese civilization. Japan, therefore, should not be 
classed with the old nations, such as China, India, Persia, or 
Egypt, but with the modern nations, such as Germany, 
France, or England. 

But here a question will very naturally suggest itself. If 

VoL. VII.—No. 2 12 
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Japan started at the same time with the Western nations in 
her career of civilization, why was it that she was left so far 
behind? I think the question can be answered by remem- 
bering the fact that Japan had, as compared with the Western 
nations, to labor under some grave disadvantages. In the 
first place, she was the only modern nation in Asia. There 
was no other power near by (the geographical conditions not 
permitting the rise of such peoples anywhere in the Far East) 
with whom Japan might compete in noble rivalry in the arts 
of civilization, as was the case with the modern nations of 
Europe. In the second place, Japan started with only the 
intellectual legacy of China and India, while modern Europe 
started with by far the richer legacy of Rome, Greece, and 
Judea. Certain intellectual elements, such as the idea of per- 
sonality or the spirit of scientific inquiry, which constitute 
such important factors in the civilization of modern Europe, 
were lacking in Japanese civilization. No wonder that, after 
more than one thousand years of trial, she fell far behind the 
nations of Europe. But, strictly speaking, Japan never had 
joined in the race. She was a solitary nation, hid away from 
all Western intercourse under the mist and cloud of the Far 
East. It is only within the last thirty or forty years that she 
has been brought into close touch with the life and spirit of 
modern times. No sooner, however, were her doors opened to 
Western influence, than she was at once thrown into the whirl- 
pool of conflicting ideas. The recent history of Japan is the 
history of the conflict between the new Western ideas and 
the old dominant ideas of the East. The problems of civil- 
ization in modern Japan are the problems created out of this 
conflict. The task is to find some means for the adjustment 
of her old life and institutions with the conditions of her new 
environment. 

With the possible exception of the French in the time of 
the Revolution, probably there never was a people who showed 
a more intense activity in mental life, who instituted more 
sweeping reforms or made more hazardous experiments at 
reorganization, with greater self-confidence, than the Japanese 
during the last quarter of a century. On not a few occasions 
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the judgment of foreign critics, who predicted the failure of 
these “rash” attempts, and who waited in serene complacency 
for the time when bankrupt Japan would be seen on her 
knees begging European protection, almost seemed to come 
true. Yet the nation finally came out of these dangers 
almost unscathed and made a creditable success in the work 
of reformation. So far as the establishment of the funda- 
mental institutions of modern civilization is concerned, it may 
be said that the achievement has been a complete success. 
The modern army and navy, the public school system, the 
representative government, the bank and the judiciary are 
there in all their force and integrity. Moreover the scientific 
spirit and the idea of personality—the two imminent forces 
of modern society—are there, becoming more and more 
potent factors in the evolution of the new social order. Yet 
at the same time the old ideas are also regnant. Hence it is 
that we see those fiery conflicts of ideas in politics, in educa- 
tion, and in religion which make Japan’s recent history so 
interesting. 

Let us turn our attention first to the sphere of politics. 
We must remember that, notwithstanding the introduction of 
representative institutions, the old principle of loyalty and of 
implicit obedience to the will of the Mikado still prevails. 
To be sure, the Mikado has solemnly promised to observe the 
principles of the constitution and respect the rights of the 
people as guaranteed by the laws of the realm. It should be 
stated, moreover, as proof of his wisdom and patriotism, that 
all his promises hitherto made to the people have been most 
sedulously kept; so that there is no reason to fear that the 
nation at some unexpected day may be brought back, through 
perhaps a coup d’état, to the old state of autocracy. Besides, 
the country is already too deeply committed to modern 
thought, and popular influence is increasing too fast for any 
minister of the crown, however reactionary, to dare advise the 
suspension of the constitution. How these two principles of 
the divine right of the sovereign and the divine right of the 
people, which in Europe have so often waged fierce contests 
for ascendency, are to be harmonized, is the problem which is 
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at present taxing the efforts of the most thoughtful politicians 
of the country. These politicians all see that it has been the 
intense loyalty of the people which, more than anything else, 
has carried the ship of state through the troubles of recent 
times, and that it is the imperial house which to-day gives 
unity to the nation, notwithstanding the presence of a hun- 
dred divisive forces. At the same time these statesmen also 
see that the rights and liberties of the people are not only to 
be preserved and guarded intact, so far as they exist already, 
but that they must be more and more increased in proportion 
as the people prove themselves capable of a larger exercise of 
their powers. 

In a concrete form the problem is this, Shall we have a gov- 
ernment in which the cabinet ministers are held responsible 
to a parliamentary majority? To this question one party an- 
swers no and the other party answers yes. There have ex- 
isted for the last ten years two dividing opinions, one favoring 
the German model, and the other the English,—somewhat 
like the two parties which existed in the early days of the 
American Republic, one sympathizing with French and the 
other with English ideas. Both sides claim that they are 
working for the integrity of the throne and the rights of the 
people. There is this difference, however, between the two: 
those who favor the British system insist that it is the only 
one that will exempt the throne from responsibility for the 
sins and mistakes of the government, while those, on the 
other hand, who favor the German model point to the grow- 
ing scepticism in Western countries as to the virtues of rep- 
resentative institutions, and yet more to the increasing menace 
from European aggression in Asia, which doubtless demands 
a strong and stable government. 

As the industrial classes rise in influence, which indeed is 
rapidly taking place, the cry for a more popular form of gov- 
ernment will become still louder; while, on the other hand, 
the whole military and naval section of the country, whose 
strength will be increasingly great, will be against any change 
which may seem to diminish the authority and glory of the 
crown and make the government less stable. There would 
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most likely be some violent clash of interests, and perhaps an 
appeal to arms, if the people were less patriotic and European 
aggression less threatening. But, thanks to the aggressive 
policies of some of the great powers of Europe and to their 
dearly bought lessons, Japan will be saved from the evils of 
civil strife, and the great contention somehow settled by 
peaceable means.* 

In education similar conflicts are going on. When, nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, the modern system of education 
was first introduced, one of the reading-books began with a 
statement somewhat as follows: “God is the creator of the 
universe, and man is the lord of creation; wine and tobacco 
are injurious to health.” This wasa curious mixture of Chris- 
tian dogma and temperance teaching. At first, these new and 
strange ideas did not call forth any opposition, the conserva- 
tives having been cowed by the bold domination of the reform 
sentiment. A whole set of translated text-books was for some 
ten years left undisturbed in unquestioned authority. But it 
was not long before the idea of nationality began to dawn 
upon the minds of the people, and the reactionists, seizing 


* Very important events have been taking place within the year past, im- 
portant chiefly because of their significance as to the final settlement of the par- 
liamentary difficulty. In May, 1896, Count Itagaki, the leader of the Liberal 
party (_/iyuto), was appointed Minister of Home Affairs in the cabinet of Mar- 
quis Ito. This was a result of the entente entered upon in the previous fall 
between the Liberal party and Marquis Ito’s government. This was a very bold 
step on the part of the marquis, since it meant the practical abandonment of his 
much-discussed and somewhat vaunted “transcendental policy.’’? He seems to 
have seen, however, the impossibility of carrying on a constitutional adminis- 
tration without the help of political parties, and recognized in this large and well- 
organized Liberal party his best ally and supporters. In opposition to this 
alliance there was at once formed a combination of several parties, with the 
“ Progressionist party’? (Kaishinto, Count Okuma’s party) as the nucleus. This 
new body, about equal in number to the Liberal party, is called the ‘* Progressive 
party” (Shimpoto). Since the resignation of Marquis Ito and his cabinet, in the 
last days of August, Count Matsugata has organized a new ministry, with Count 
Okuma as the Minister of Foreign Affairs. The new government is looking to 
the support of the former opposition party, The Progressive. Thus the inaugura- 
tion of real party government does not seem to be very far off. Certainly recent 
events point most decidedly that way. 
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this opportunity, raised an outcry against what they called 
“republicanism,” “ Christianization,” or the “too slavish imi- 
tation” of Western ways. 

Public attention being called about this time to the subject 
of moral training in the schools, the educational authorities 
came to the conclusion that Confucianism was the most avail- 
able means to that end. The gray-haired, old-fashioned Con- 
fucianists, who, either too stupid or too self-willed to adapt 
themselves to the conditions of the new régime, had been 
living in obscurity, were now unexpectedly brought forward 
to occupy the chairs of moral instruction. No contrast be- 
tween the old and the new could have been more striking 
than this contrast between these Confucianists sitting in pro- 
fessors’ chairs and the intelligent bright faces of the students 
trying to pay attention to the lectures, in halls constructed and 
furnished after a European model, filled with physical appa- 
ratus and American text-books. These ancient gentlemen, 
who were, indeed, excellent in conduct and learned in the old 
classic lore, did not, as a matter of course, make much im- 
pression as moral teachers. The spectacle was altogether too 
comical to be much longer seriously endured. Thus the at- 
tempt at the revival of Confucianism was a complete failure. 
But moral training must be given to the rising generation 
of the people somehow or other, and how to effect it was a 
problem nobody seemed able to solve, or even suggest a solu- 
tion. The whole thing was in chaos. At this juncture, in 
1890, there appeared the emperor’s famous rescript on 
morals.* The document was drawn up with great care. It 





* The rescript, promulgated on the emperor’s birthday, November 3, 1890, 
runs as follows: 

“The emperor regards his ancestors as having laid the foundations of this 
country high and broad, and as having established virtue deep and wide. My 
servants, with loyalty and filial piety, my people, by uniting as with one heart, 
have shown forth the worth of these virtues. Truly, herein consists my coun- 
try’s glory and the basis of education. You, my servants, be obedient to your 
parents, kind to your brothers; let husband and wife be mutually helpful; exer- 
cise self-control with humility; extend wide cordiality to the people; cultivate 
learning ; engage in business ; make wide the power of wisdom ; perfect morality ; 
and, more, extend blessings everywhere; exalt duty, always highly reverencing 
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was noble in style, concise in statement, and comprehensive 
in its exposition of moral duties. The rescript was at once 
hailed on all sides as a welcome shower on the sultry moral 
atmosphere of the time. It helped to impress upon the minds 
of all the importance of morality, and to free moral duties and 
life from the fetters of any one system, be it religious or phil- 
osophical. Although at the time a desperate attempt was 
made by certain reactionary educators to interpret this rescript 
according to their own narrow views, yet the candidness of 
tone and the catholicity of spirit so clearly noticeable in the 
document proved too strong for any such attempt to succeed. 
The emperor’s rescript did, therefore, accomplish what it was 
most probably intended to accomplish. But, it must be con- 
fessed, something more was needed, in order to enforce the 
practice of morals, than a mere rescript, even though it be 
that of the adored Mikado. 

The Japanese professors of morals cannot appeal to the au- 
thority of a religious system. After the failure of the attempt 
to revive Confucianism, no other similar project can succeed. 
Education has never been, at least during the last three cen- 
turies, in the hands of the Buddhist priests. Their ethical 
interests are to-day too weak to seek to influence the policy 
of moral education. Christianity is not to be thought of. It 
is yet new and untried, and its position, though highly re- 
spectable, is not commanding enough to take the lead in this 
work. The only available course left to the educators of 
Japan is to appeal to the sentiments of loyalty and patriotism 
which lie latent in the breast of every Japanese. Such appeals 
carry immense weight with the young and go no doubt a great 





the power of the state and following the laws of the country. Should, perchance, 
any great calamity threaten, openly and courageously give aid to the unending 
destiny of the empire. So doing, you are not merely loyal servants to the em- 
peror, but you thereby manifest the spirit of your ancestors. Truly, this moral 
path is the will of my ancestors. And you, descendants, should guard this with 
them. These unerring principles run through all past and present time, and 
belong alike to all peoples. That the emperor and you, his servants, together 
should with one heart hold these moral principles in highest regard is the royal 


desire.”’ 
This is not by any means an adequate translation of the noble original. 
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way in solving the problem. But this method, now almost 
exclusively used, needs to be carefully guarded against run- 
ning into narrow fanaticism or extreme one-sidedness. Itis to 
be remembered that the one-sided emphasis on obedience to 
superiors was a note of the old system of ethics. The talk 
about loyalty and patriotism is just now particularly popular, 
and the temptation to run into excess in this direction is not easy 
for ordinary teachers to resist. The present dissatisfaction with 
this reactionary tendency is deep and wide-spread. Those who 
oppose this tendency insist that while the sentiment of loyalty 
and patriotism is not to be less tenderly nourished, yet edu- 
cators should not forget, as they so often do, to teach the 
young that in order to perform public service they must be 
in the first place men of good personal character. To goa 
step further, not only must they teach that truthfulness, tem- 
perance, generosity, thrift, are virtues which are indispensable 
to those who would be loyal and patriotic subjects of the 
Mikado, but that they are so important in themselves they 
ought to be freed from the domination of any other class of 
virtues and given independent positions. 

Most likely this one-sided emphasis on the importance of 
the public virtues to the neglect of the private is a momentary 
phase in the educational development and will gradually pass 
away. With the increase of intelligence among the people 
and the growth of the privately-endowed schools, almost all 
conducted on more liberal lines than the government institu- 
tions, it will become more and more difficult for any one party 
to monopolize the education of the young. But this practical 
method of inculcating morals is only applicable in the educa- 
tion of the young up to a certain stage in their career. The 
moment they begin to think independently and to question 
the ground of moral sanctions, this practical dogmatical 
method will cease to be useful. Nay, it may become positively 
injurious, and subversive of the very end aimed at. Reason, 
and reason alone, can be the final court of appeal. Educators 
will be compelled to rely ona philosophy of ethics. But what 
philosophy shall it be? Here is another sphere for the conflict 
of the old and the new ideas. Shall it be the philosophy that 
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starts from the mechanical conception of the world, basing its 
ethics on the theory of necessity and utilitarianism? The old 
Eastern philosophy of pantheistic idealism, with its doctrine of 
the Kharma, of the absolutely unavoidable chain of cause and 
effect in the world of phenomena, will be a great support for 
this view. Shall it be the philosophy that starts from the idea 
of human personality, basing its ethics on the theory of per- 
sonal freedom? Shall it be individualistic in the sense of 
recognizing the essential worth of each human being as a 
member of the whole? Or shall it be socialistic in the sense 
of recognizing the paramount importance and claims of the 
whole, say of the nation, practically ignoring the worth and 
claims of individuals? Which is the aim of human existence, 
the welfare of each individual or that of the whole in its collec- 
tive capacity? Or is each view wrong, as thus stated and 
emphasized, and is the only true course to hold them both in 
the proper synthesis of a larger and more comprehensive con- 
ception? In fine, this question may be otherwise stated by 
asking how much importance is the idea of human personality 
(which is yet new) to assume in the coming ethical philosophy 
of Japan? The higher education and the scientific thinking 
of the country have not yet reached the stage of discussing 
these questions with deep interest and with great deliberation 
and thoroughness. But it seems to me that the time is fast 
coming when the discussion of these high themes will engage 
the keenest attention of the leading educators of the land. 
Lastly, let us turn our attention to another department of 
life, where the conflict between the old and the new is not 
less fierce. Buddhism and Christianity have come into 
deadly conflict in Japan. These two religious systems rep- 
resent two distinct world-views. In Buddhism we see the 
emphasis laid on the idea of the whole, entirely distinct from 
the idea of the parts. In Christianity, on the other hand, 
the emphasis is laid on the idea of human personality as 
the expression of the whole. The one regards ethical attri- 
butes to be entirely inapplicable to the nature of the ultimate 
reality, which lies back of this impermanent, finite existence. 
The other looks upon ethical attributes as constituting 
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the very core and essence of the world-substance, and the 
full possession of those attributes by individuals as the only 
warrant for their immortal existence. The conflict is not be- 
tween one native system and another foreign system, but 
between two distinct world-views, which are fighting for mas- 
tery, so to speak, within the mind of the nation. For the 
Christian churches of Japan are now no longer a sort of 
foreign settlement in the midst of an unsympathetic com- 
munity. They have become naturalized, and the ideas they 
represent have powerful supporters in the new literature of 
the country. Thus the conflict rages between Buddhistic 
pantheism on the one hand and Christian theism on the 
other,—the one strong in its hold upon the masses, supported 
by the natural trend of native thought, itself the result of that 
teaching, and encouraged by the unexpected aid it is receiving 
from a certain class of scientific thinking in the West; the 
other is strong in its hold upon the ethical sense of the 
people, so ably trained by Confucianism, and is encouraged by 
the enthusiasm manifested by souls newly emancipated from 
the fetters of pessimistic fatalism. On which side shall the 
victory be? A very noteworthy feature in the whole move- 
ment is that each side is casting away its old armor of scholastic 
dogmatism, and coming forward to meet the other, clad in 
the simple native attire of its own.* To change the figure, in 
each the dogmatic superstructure is being battered down by 
some of its own followers. For higher criticism has come 
into Japan, and is active both in the Christian and the Bud- 
dhistic communities. As a result, the essential truths of one 
religion will be matched with the essential truths of the other. 
What is yet more remarkable is the fact that religious hatred 
and fanaticism are gradually dying out, and friendly discus- 
sions and candid comparisons of views are taking the place 
of mutual suspicion and angry disputations. The one good 





* A very interesting movement has been going on for several years among 
the younger Buddhists towards attempting a critical exposition of Buddhism. 
There is indeed a great need for higher criticism in Buddhism, and these younger 
men are courageously initiating the movement. Their official organ is the 
review called Zhe Budkio. 
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effect of such impartial criticism will be the clearer apprecia- 
tion of the similarity, as well as the dissimilarity, between the 
two opposing systems. Can it be possible that as the final 
outcome of these tendencies some great mind will arise who 
will present in a larger and deeper world-view than either a 
complete synthesis of the essential truths of both, and thus 
be a means of reconciliation between the theistic West and 
the pantheistic East? Is such an outcome altogether a fool’s 
dream, never to be realized? Or are the two views, on the 
contrary, utterly irreconcilable, and shall they finally divide 
the field, to remain separate and distinct forever? Shall it be 
again, as some persons confidently predict, that the pantheistic 
stomach of the giant East will easily assimilate the theistic 
view and transform it into a shapeless mass? Or, yet again, 
is ethical theism to keep its ground and remain a living force, 
growing in influence with the growth of the new social order, 
till the whole East is transformed into a land of freedom, en- 
lightenment, and civilization ? 

My aim in making this brief and very inadequate sketch of 
the ethical and political problems of Japan has been to un- 
cover the real heart of the Far East, and to show how ‘here 
the same pulses of humanity are beating as in the Far West. 
I trust I have succeeded to some degree in my attempt. I 
trust I have succeeded in exorcising the demon out of the 
imaginary Far East, and in presenting her comely clad and in 
right mind, like to the nations of the West. 

I claim that these problems of new Japan are not hers 
alone, but that they are also the problems of the West. 
Their right and successful solution concerns the best welfare 
of the West as muchas of the Far East. For, can it be possi- 
ble that those seven hundred millions of human beings who 
inhabit the other half of the globe are destined to remain for- 
ever the instrument and slaves of Western greed? What do 
all the social unrest and agitation in Western lands mean but 
this, that the great problems of humanity are not to be solved 
by the West alone, but that the East is to be called upon for 
its contribution and co-operation? Let us hope, then, that the 
twentieth century will open better prospects for the peoples of 
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the East, and that before the close of that century there may 
arise several civilized powers in place of the present decrepid 
countries. Certainly Japan needs and claims the sympathy 
and support of the civilized powers of the West, in the new 
and untried course she has entered upon. 
Toxiwo YoKOI. 
ToKYO, JAPAN. 





MORALITY AND THE BELIEF IN THE SUPER- 
NATURAL. 


THE influence of religion upon ethical progress and ethical 
standards has been so often discussed, as well from the stand- 
point of those who defend the claims of religion to be the 
source and the mainstay of morality as from that point of view 
whence the moral life is regarded as having developed quite 
independently of theological creeds, that the subject may per- 
haps seem to stand in no need of further elucidation or develop- 
ment. Yet the whole question is apt to grow somewhat hazy 
and indefinite to the student of the history of morals, because 
its inherent difficulties are greatly increased by the vagueness 
and ambiguity in the use of the word religion,—a Protean 
word of which the meaning changes almost as often as we 
turn from one author to another, sometimes even as we pass 
from one sentence to another. Believing that the essential 
points in the main controversy can be made clearer if this 
source of misunderstanding is removed, I have chosen in 
what follows to speak of the belief in supernaturalism rather 
than the religious belief. And this will at the same time 
mark clearly the limits of the present investigation. For 
there are, as is well known, not a few persons at the present 
day who discard supernaturalism and the miraculous as af- 
fording an interpretation of fact, and perhaps relegate such 
conceptions to the limbo of mere “ Aberglaube,” who yet 
regard their admiration and reverence for nature and its laws 
as a genuine and sufficient religion. But I do not propose to 
discuss here the possible effect upon morality of such a 
strictly “natural religion” as this, but rather to indicate what 
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those ethical consequences are which flow from religion as 
both popularly and theologically it is usually conceived,— 
that is, as implying a belief in some power or powers “ above” 
or “beyond” the world of human beings and natural objects ; 
in other words, as inclusive of faith in the supernatural. Su- 
pernaturalism clearly means the belief in an entity or entities, 
a force or forces, in some sort lying outside of or transcend- 
ing the facts, whether of mind or matter, which constitute 
what we call the world of nature. It is the connection of 
this belief with the moral life of man that I propose to 
briefly consider. 

Turning our attention first to the course of ethical progress 
in the past, let us endeavor to see what, in its general outline, 
has been the relation between supernaturalism and morality. 
The view that the latter originated in the former, that moral 
ideas sprang from the belief in supernatural agencies and from 
the feelings such a belief engendered, may be dismissed as 
incompatible with all that we know of man at the relatively 
primitive stages of his development. The study of the savage 
—the type of the race in its infancy—shows that the true 
source of his crude morality is to be looked for not in his 
religious creed, but primarily in his blind and instinctive 
devotion to mere custom. The maintenance of the status guo 
is the uncivilized man’s earliest moral ideal; to do as his 
fathers did before him is his golden rule. And when a more 
rational basis for moral judgment is formed, it is purely utili- 
tarian in its character, for men early learn to stamp with 
social approval those kinds of action that tend to the general 
welfare, and to condemn such as are believed to be prejudicial 
to the interests of the community. Thus, the moral standard 
develops along two lines,—the instinctive, where the standard 
is the customary, and the rational, where the standard is the 
useful; so that moral judgments may often be hesitating or 
inconsistent, that being regarded as good which evidently 
makes for the common weal, and that as right or morally 
befitting which accords with the unwritten but sacred law of 
use and wont. In no case is the origin of the moral distinc- 
tions to be found in a supposed supernatural sphere. 
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Moreover, although the belief of the primitive man in the 
supernatural is an almost universal one, yet not only does it 
not originate ethical ideals and distinctions, but apparently 
at first it does not consciously and directly affect his moral 
life at all, except in so far as it leads to a cult, which is simply 
one instance of custom, and as such is obligatory, or as it 
produces motives of a purely prudential character. The 
ancestor spirit, demon or fetich, is primarily a power to be 
propitiated, not an example to be imitated nor a supreme 
authority to be referred to in matters of conscience. The 
wrath of the supernatural being must be shunned by all 
means possible, but just on the same grounds that the wrath 
of a strong man is to be avoided by one who is weaker. 
When moral distinctions are once clearly recognized, and 
the supernatural conceptions themselves are regarded from 
an ethical stand-point, the religious sanction, as we shall see, 
may have a very important share in determining the character 
and color of the moral life; but the first steps in moralization 
are almost certainly taken independently of the religious 
creed. 

There are two ways in which the belief in the supernatural 
can have an influence upon ethical progress; first, by modi- 
fying the content of the moral law, and so affecting the ethical 
ideal; and, secondly, by affording an incentive to obedience 
to the law and to the effort to realize the ideal; in other 
words, supernaturalism helps to determine the standard of 
morality and may provide for it a sanction. 

1. Supernaturalism has affected the ethical standard. The 
belief in the existence of superhuman beings or disembodied 
spirits, which is so nearly universal among the rudest savages 
that we may safely affirm that it must have appeared ina very 
early chapter of the history of human evolution, expresses 
itself almost always in some form of ceremonial cult. The 
spirits or gods, possessing as they do great and mysterious 
powers, must from prudential motives be propitiated by 
sacrifices, prayers, or ceremonies supposed to be acceptable to 
them. Such acts of worship naturally tend to become highly 
important duties to the savage mind, both because all cere- 
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monial readily becomes stereotyped and so acquires the 
sanctity which pertains to generally recognized custom, and 
also because the due performance of them would be held to 
be essential to the general safety and welfare, since their non- 
observance might call down upon the whole tribe the wrath 
of the offended spirit. Hence from a comparatively early 
stage of the moral development of any people with whom the 
belief in the supernatural is lively and strong, the trans- 
gression of the ceremonial law is apt to be regarded as 
especially heinous, while the consistent and faithful observ- 
ance of all its details ranks as highly virtuous. It is hardly 
necessary to show that this may cause very serious deviations 
from a rational standard of morals, and that the advancement 
of such a people along the lines of true progress may be cor- 
respondingly retarded, since what would really promote the 
general good may be prohibited, while what is injurious to 
health and happiness may be inculcated and approved. Thus 
it often has happened that from foolish, cruel, or degrading 
ceremonials being ranked as duties, the influence of the belief 
in supernatural objects of worship has had a distinctly per- 
nicious effect; the moral judgment being warped and an un- 
worthy standard of conduct being maintained. 

But it is not only by giving an undue prominence to cere- 
monial observances that supernaturalism has influenced the 
moral judgment of conduct. The depth and strength of the 
feelings, whether of fear, reverence, or love, that the con- 
sciousness of the mystery and grandeur of supernatural 
beings calls forth, readily leads the believer to attach special 
importance to the recognition by other men of these objects 
of worship. In proportion as the existence of the super- 
natural is intensely realized and its influence upon the indi- 
vidual’s own life is acutely felt, is it difficult to avoid the 
conclusion that others ought to hold, ought even to be forced 
to hold, the same faith. If the spirit worshipped is a tribal 
god, then all the members of the tribe should acknowledge 
him; if he is conceived as the Lord of the whole earth, then 
all mankind must kneel at his foot-stool. If his wrath is to 
be feared above all, and his favor is more to be desired than 
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life, then almost any methods may seem justifiable that will 
lead men to believe in him and serve him. Nor is this the 
case only at an early stage of moralization, or while religion 
is crude and undeveloped. The more ardent the desire to do 
good to humanity, and the more earnest and deep the re- 
ligious conviction, the stronger is the motive to bring about a 
general belief in the supernatural object of veneration. The 
gloomy record of forced conversions, religious wars, perse- 
cutions, and martyrdoms would not so often have darkened 
the pages of history had not supernaturalism enlisted on its 
side the altruistic feelings and the genuine convictions of men 
as well as their baser and more brutal passions. 

And in close connection with such practical perversions of 
the moral standard, we find this other undesirable effect of 
supernaturalism, that it has tended to attach a higher ethical 
value to the acceptance of particular opinions than to the free 
and unbiased search for truth. It cannot, indeed, be main- 
tained that this error always accompanies such a belief, or 
that there are not those among its opponents, as well as 
among its adherents, who have been guilty of it. Science and 
secular culture have had their dogmatists as well as theology, 
and many a believer in the supernatural has frankly recog- 
nized the moral worth of all sincere and candid inquiry 
irrespective of what its results may be. But we cannot read 
the long and yet unfinished story of the conflict between 
science and theology without perceiving that the free spirit 
of investigation has again and again been challenged and the 
progress of knowledge retarded by the demand for an irra- 
tional, because an unquestioning, faith. 

So far, then, the effects of the belief in the supernatural 
would seem to have been hurtful rather than helpful to the 
development of a rational and adequate moral standard, yet in 
one respect it has been of very great benefit. In the more 
highly evolved and spiritualized forms of religion the supreme 
object of worship is concerned not only as the source of the 
moral law, but as its fullest exemplification and realization. 
All that is highest, most glorious and most ood is regarded 
as actually existent in the Divine Archetype. This has inevi- 
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tably tended to give vividness, strength, and permanence to 
the moral ideal, just because the ideal is thereby held to be 
in the completest sense the real. The ethical standard in 
such a case is in no danger of being looked upon as some- 
thing dependent upon habit and custom, or as being merely 
subjective, and therefore uncertain and fluctuating; it is 
“eternal in the heavens.” It is fixed and immutable because 
based upon the Divine character and attributes. And thus 
retrogression in the conception of the moral law becomes 
almost impossible while the religious faith holds firm. It may 
be true that the moral qualities of the Divine ideal are in fact 
merely reflections of the highest moral culture of the com- 
munity, but once they are ascribed to the object of worship 
they can hardly lose their place as virtues. By thus giving 
stability to the ethical ideal, and by presenting it to the imag- 
ination in concrete form while yet invested with all the 
mystery and glory of a power superhuman and supreme, 
religious faith has doubtless helped to raise humanity toa 
higher moral plane. 

2. But it is in relation to the sanction that it has afforded 
to ethics that the influence of supernaturalism has been the 
most wide-spread and the most potent. Only very slowly and 
gradually has the conception of a purely sora/ motive for the 
moral life dawned upon the mind of man; even now it is but 
very vaguely and hesitatingly recognized, and the reason for 
good conduct is often sought for everywhere rather than in 
the intrinsic desirability of such conduct. Extra ethical sanc- 
tions, then, have been necessary to form a scaffolding for the 
building up of that rational morality which when completed 
can stand in need of no such extraneous and alien support. 

So soon as in the gradual advance of the human race moral 
distinctions were generally recognized, the practical problem 
to be solved was how to induce men to abstain from the evil 
and to do the good,—how to bring into existence that sort 
of conduct and character that was regarded as praiseworthy. 
The most obvious and immediate means of doing this was by 
the infliction of punishment on any individual whose actions 
were regarded as reprehensible. Even before the moral aspect 
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of conduct had come clearly into the social consciousness, an 
injured person, in order to avenge himself and protect his in- 
terests, would try to hurt or destroy him to whom the injury 
was due. With the opening out of the moral consciousness 
this desire of the individual to inflict penalties is held to be 
justifiable ; it becomes the “ lex talionis” which society at first, 
by recognizing and approving, and later by modifying, gener- 
alizing, and systematizing, transforms into the legal and social 
sanctions. Thus those men whose conduct would naturally 
tend to be mischievous and dangerous are restrained, and 
motives are formed leading them to a better course of action. 
Without some such influence it is hard to see how morality 
could have been developed at all. For the impulsive, unre- 
flective, and half-irrational mind of uncivilized man could not 
feel such a degree of satisfaction in the contemplation of 
actions conducive to the general welfare and his own higher 
life as would counterbalance the desire for his immediate and 
selfish enjoyment. The essential beauty of holiness demands 
for its appreciation a highly evolved and cultivated meral taste. 
Pleasant results must be closely and constantly associated with 
good conduct, and painful results with evil conduct, during the 
stages preliminary to that of a relatively perfected moraliza- 
tion, in which the good becomes in itself pleasurable and evil 
painful. 

Now, to this wholesome and necessary discipline of the 
moral life the belief in the supernatural lends a powerful aid. 
The mysterious and unseen powers, which at first are often 
conceived mainly as the originators of strange and untoward 
events, disturbing the ordinary course of nature or determin- 
ing the fate of men, can strike with resistless force the evil- 
doer whom his fellows will not or dare not punish. Offences 
of which no human being is witness, or which are done 
against those who are too weak to retaliate, may draw down 
on the culprit the wrath of an angry deity. And while the power 
of men can affect him only during this life, he may recognize 
in the supernatural avenger a more far-reaching authority, so 
that the grave itself may be no refuge for him. From the 
Divine eye there is no hiding, from the sentence of the super- 
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human judge there is no appeal, from the penalty he inflicts 
there is no escape. But it is not only in the distant and dim 
vistas of a future existence that man foresees the threats and 
promises of the supernatural power carried out; in the pros- 
perity and misfortunes of the present life he detects the recom- 
pense of good and evil actions. How fully such a mode of 
explaining the diverse fates of men may permeate the whole 
consciousness of a people and influence its ethical growth is 
clearly apparent from the Old Testament history of the Jews. 
The Jewish literature before the era of Christianity is pro- 
foundly ethical, and the successive periods of the national life 
show a progressive movement towards a pure and noble moral 
system. Yet seldom does the Hebrew prophet or Psalmist 
appeal to a higher motive to goodness than that of the divine 
blessing that is promised to the well-doer, nor does he urge a 
stronger deterrent from sin than that the face of the Lord is 
against them that do evil, to cut off the remembrance of them 
from the earth. The book of Job bears witness to the tre- 
mendous mental and moral upheaval in the mind of a devout 
Jew when first the doubt has suggested itself whether human 
fates are in truth divinely allotted to men on the basis of their 
personal deserts. 

Nor did the influence of the religious sanction grow less 
when Christianity introduced its higher code of morals. Di- 
vine rewards and punishments are not, however, for the most 
part conceived by the Christian writers as temporal and ex- 
ternal goods and penalties,—though this view is not altogether 
absent. In the main, it is either the anticipation of the joys 
or pains of a spiritual life beyond the grave that forms the 
motive to good conduct, or (and this is the more essentially 
Christian notion) it is the feelings that come from a sense of 
being pleasing or displeasing to God that determine the soul 
to goodness. Pains and pleasures are still recognized as form- 
ing what we may call a moral lever by which to raise human 
nature, but the more spiritual and internal character of the 
experience to which the feelings are attached gives a different 
coloring to the motive. We have here, in fact, an approxima- 
tion toa purely ethical sanction, since, in so far as the concep- 
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tion of the Divine Being is identified with that of the ethical 
ideal, the motive becomes the recognition of that pleasure 
which exists for the perfectly moralized consciousness in a 
good action and of the pain that it feels in a bad one. 

Recognizing, then, the very mixed character of the influ- 
ence of supernaturalism upon the ethical standards of man- 
kind, but recognizing, also, that to a very considerable extent 
the moral life of our race has been benefited by the existence 
of the sanction it has afforded, what conclusion, we may ask, 
is to be drawn in regard to the future connection between 
ethical progress and the belief in the supernatural? To re- 
vert to a figure already made use of, is this belief an integral 
and permanent part of the moral structure which civilized 
man has so slowly and with such difficulty built up, or is it 
only a temporary scaffolding which may, indeed, for a time 
have served a useful purpose, but which at last may be re- 
moved without loss or danger to the edifice ? 

It is still maintained by many thoughtful persons that the 
motive provided by a belief in the supernatural is an ever- 
necessary factor in the elevation and amelioration of human 
society ; and that, consequently, the loss or even the weaken- 
ing of this belief must at any time prove an irreparable injury 
to the world. This view does not always depend upon the 
certainty of there being a substantial support in reality for 
such a creed. It is the utility, not the truth, of supernatural- 
ism that is at the present day chiefly emphasized. It may or 
may not express adequately the ultimate facts of the uni- 
verse, but, in any case, it is asserted, there is an inestimable 
advantage in its acceptance by the mass of mankind as a sat- 
isfactory explanation of things. So, and only so, are they to 
be provided with a sufficient reason for pursuing that course 
of conduct which promotes the general weal. Such is the 
thesis maintained by Mr. Kidd in his widely-read book on 
social evolution. But his argument, ingenious though it is, 
is throughout vitiated by the wholly unwarranted assumption 
being made that so far as a man acts rationally he must 
always have his own individual pleasure as his conscious 
aim, to the exclusion of what is for the interests of others,— 
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an assumption which belongs only to the crudest forms of 
egoistic hedonism, and which has been repeatedly shown to 
be inconsistent with the results gained by a careful psycho- 
logical analysis of the phenomena of instinctive and volun- 
tary acts. In truth, long before our modern science of psy- 
chology was developed, it only needed the vigorous common 
sense and clear insight of Joseph Butler to show that benevo- 
lence as a motive to action is both natural and rational. If, 
indeed, the existence of altruistic feeling and action were 
based on a belief in a supernatural power that bestows rewards 
and punishments, then morality itself must rise and fall with 
the increase and decrease of the acceptance of this creed; 
but such a theory finds absolutely no support in psychology, 
ethics, or the history of civilization. Morality is not a child 
of supernaturalism at all, important though the influence of 
the latter upon the former has often been. Those who regard 
the religious sanction as essential to morality in its higher 
developments fail to see that it is in truth an extra moral 
sanction, and that the whole course of ethical development 
is in the direction of gradually, to an ever-increasing extent, 
supplanting the motives afforded by the feelings artificially 
or indirectly connected with conduct by those of the feelings 
directly arising from the conduct itself,—that is, by substi- 
tuting the strictly moral for even the highest forms of the 
prudential motive. 

There would seem, therefore, to be no ground for the sup- 
position that were the belief in the supernatural at last to 
disappear, an annihilation of ethical distinctions or the elimi- 
nation of all inducement to good conduct must result. And 
yet it may be granted that were such a change in the popular 
creed to take place rapidly and generally there might not 
improbably occur a very serious decline in morality. One 
motive, and that a very powerful one, deterring ordinary man 
from wrong-doing would be taken away. Moreover, the 
moral ideal having been for long centuries identified by the 
thought of Christendom with the Supreme Being who is the 
object of religious worship, the association of the moral with 
the supernatural is so close and intimate that theological 
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disbelief might for a time have a tendency to produce ethical 
nihilism. That in the case of individuals this has not unfre- 
quently seemed to be the result seems certain, but it is not so 
certain whether this has not often been only a temporary loss, 
after which a true and sound basis for the moral life has been 
reached. Assuredly, with the nobler and more earnest minds, 
alike among those that are profoundly religious in their be- 
liefs and those who reject such beliefs altogether, motives 
enough exist that are quite independent of all supernatural 
support for striving to lead lives of purity, honor, and benevo- 
lence. But for the “ weaker brethren,” those who are prone 
to do evil even when the strongest inducements to right action 
are present, we may well fear any sudden and violent disturb- 
ance of the sanctions that help to hedge them in to the straight 
and narrow path of duty. With regard to opinions that affect 
strongly the daily lives and habits of the masses of men, it is 
desirable that any great change should come about but slowly, 
and by the gradual substitution of other ideas rather than by 
a rapid and widespread mental or moral revolution. If the 
supernatural sanction should seem to be growing weaker and 
to be losing ground, it would be highly important that the 
other sanctions, legal, social, and ethical, should be strength- 
ened as far as possible and enabled to take its place. 

As to whether any great change in this direction will ever 
occur or not, whether the belief in the supernatural is fated 
to decline and ultimately to pass away, or whether it is a per- 
manent part of our human endowment, or has such a justifi- 
cation and support in the real nature of the universe that as 
time goes on it will only be strengthened and deepened with 
the further growth and enlightenment of the human mind,— 
this is a question of which the answer lies beyond the scope 
of the present paper. No observer of mankind, no student 
of history, can fail to see that this belief is very far-reaching 
and has great vitality. In our own day, and among the most 
cultured communities, and apart altogether from the direct 
results of religious teaching, we need only look at the prev- 
alence of “spiritualism,” the credit given by intelligent per- 
sons to stories of ghosts and apparitions, and the readiness 
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with which many distinguished men of science and letters are 
ready to accept supernatural interpretations of any phenomena 
of which, as yet, no satisfactory natural explanation can be 
given, in order to realize to what a deep and strong instinct 
supernaturalism appeals. To the earliest dawn of human 
life belonged the awakening of that instinct; we need not an- 
ticipate that it will disappear either suddenly or soon. 
E. RITCHIE. 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


THE RESTORATION OF ECONOMICS TO ETHICS. 


DorotueEa, the philanthropic heroine of ‘“ Middlemarch,” 
complains of political economy as “the never-explained sci- 
ence thrust as an extinguisher over all her lights.” This was 
in the reign of William IV.; but had she lived forty years 
later, she could still have repeated wellnigh the same com- 
plaint. For, at any rate in England, the efforts of Cairnes to 
restate, and of Jevons to revolutionize the orthodox political 
economy, had still left it with grounds and scope obscure, and 
with its general character neither human nor humane. But 
during the last quarter of a century, by a happy change, it 
has become to a great extent intelligible and ethical. Thus, 
for example, instead of a definition like Senior’s, as the science 
which states the laws regulating the production and distribu- 
tion of wealth, as far as they depend on the action of the 
human mind; Professor Marshall says it is ‘‘a study of man’s 
actions in the ordinary business of life; it inquires how he 
gets his income and how he uses it.” (“ Principles of Eco- 
nomics,” third edition, p. 1.) And we are told, “there is no 
truth in the common opinion that economics regards man as 
absorbed in a selfish pursuit of wealth.” (/éd., p. 83.) Again, 
Professor Smart, the interpreter for English readers of the 
Austrian school of economists, justifies an ethical inquiry at 
the end of his “Studies in Economics,” by the fact that 
“ ethics and economics are now recognized to have such close 
relations.’ And the American Professor Hadley, who is 
above all suspicion of sentiment or soft money, writes, in his 
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recent interesting volume as follows: “ No economist of repu- 
tation at the present day would attempt to ignore the ethical 
aspects of an institution, as might have been done fifty years 
ago. Instead of asserting the complete independence of eco- 
nomics and ethics, the modern economist . . . would insist on 
the close connection between the two sciences. He would 
say that nothing could be economically beneficial which was 
ethically bad, because such economic benefit could be only 
transitory. . . . The economist must understand the ethical 
bearings of the results which he discusses.” (“ Economics,” 
p. 23.) Nor will the readers of this JourRNAL forget Professor 
Mackenzie’s article (April, 1893) on the relation between ethics 
and economics, and the close connection therein affirmed 
between the moral and the economical. 

Further citations are not necessary to show the general 
progress of economics in the ethical direction; for it will 
hardly be denied. But still there is much halting and hesita- 
tion, even occasional recalcitrancy; and there is, moreover, a 
distressing disinclination among economists to mark in plain 
colors their province or sphere of influence on the map of 
science. The object, therefore, of this paper is to throw a little 
more light on the matter, to suggest a little more consistency, 
and to express the modest hope that, having begun to amend 
our ways, we complete the happy reformation. 

Of late there has been often heard in certain regions of 
philosophy the cry; back to Kant! Without discussing the 
wisdom of this exclamation, let us recognize that if we wish 
an intelligent view of the real scope and character of econom- 
ics, we must in some manner exclaim, back!—back to the 
traditional view of the moral sciences from Aristotle through 
Cicero, through the Christian Fathersand the Scholastics, down 
to Grotius, and even in a certain sense down to Adam Smith. 
For be it well understood that the position of the so-called 
political economy as a waif and stray, with no proper place 
among the sciences, and with no one to put into plain English 
the character of the stranger, was comparatively a modern 
innovation. No wonder the new-comer, having obviously so 
little human about him, served to illustrate the Aristotelian 
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alternative 7 Oyptov 7 Oed¢; the second and favorable alterna- 
tive being adopted by Bentham, Austin, and others who wel- 
comed political economy as a new and heaven-born science 
come to illuminate the earth; whereas the other alternative 
was afterwards adopted by Carlyle and Mr. Ruskin, that its 
nature was bestial and its presence a disgrace. But in Adam 
Smith’s view of things, such an unplaced and independent 
science, as what was later called political economy, did not 
exist. The intimate and almost inextricable union of political 
science with economics, and the dependence of both on ethics, 
seem taken for granted in “The Wealth of Nations ;” and 
however imperfect was Adam Smith’s system of moral phi- 
losophy, it at last had the merit of including within its limits 
inquiries into commerce and wealth, jurisprudence, and gov- 
ernment.* 

It is, therefore, no startling innovation that I am recom- 
mending, but only to renew a broken tradition, repair a breach 
of continuity, restore an interrupted harmony. And the 
scheme that is to offer a fitting home for economics is in brief 
as follows: 

Defining moral philosophy as the science of the moral 
action of man, let us divide it, with an excellent authority,} 
into two parts: first, general moral philosophy unfolding the 
general theory of moral action, the notions and principles of 
the entire moral order; and, secondly, particular moral phi- 
losophy, applying the general theory to the concrete relations 
of men, and from the general notions and principles drawing 
conclusions for the actions of men in the various conditions 
of life. To put the matter in other words, the principal busi- 
ness of the general part is to determine what moral obligation 
is, or to fix what logicians call the comprehension of the idea 
I ought; while the business of the particular part is to con- 
sider what things are morally obligatory, or to determine the 
extension of the idea J ought.{ The term ethics may be used 








* See Dr. Bonar’s “ Philosophy and Political Economy,”’ ch. viii. 
¢ Victor Cathrein, “‘ Moral Philosophie,” 2. Aufl., 1893. 
t Rev. Joseph Richaby, “ Moral Philosophy,” 2d edit., p. 2. 
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to mean exactly the same as moral philosophy, and we should, 
therefore, speak of general ethics and particular ethics. This 
use of terms seems simplest; but a distinction is often made 
between ethics and moral philosophy, the former being em- 
ployed exclusively for the general part, while some other 
term, such as natural law, is employed for the particular part. 
Only, if we use the term natural law, we must be careful 
not to use it in the novel sense traceable to Pufendorf and 
Thomasius, who tried to separate from morality the notions of 
law and of legal rights and duties. And here I must interpo- 
late an explanation, that just as a moderate home-rule is very 
different from a complete and insolent independence, so in sci- 
ence the separate study of separate parts is very different from 
making the parts independent of the whole. The accumu- 
lation of experience, the advance of historical research, the 
opening of new fields for the application of old principles, and 
the growing complexity of social life, may require, in order to 
reduce the subject-matter of science to the level of our facul- 
ties, that we increase the number of departments, that we nar- 
row the range of our inquiries, and that we become each of 
us more or less of a specialist. So Grotius may be called ina 
certain sense the founder, in modern ages, of politics as a dis- 
tinct science; and the Physiocrats and Adam Smith the 
founders of economics. And it is quite right and even neces- 
sary that the bulky science of particular ethics be broken up 
for the purposes of study into various divisions and subdivi- 
sions. Thus it is well, first of all, to divide natural theology 
on the one side from the social or political sciences on the 
other. Then these last require in one way or another to be 
divided, say, into the study of men as organized for support- 
ing their lives, and as organized for supporting justice. The 
household being the chief institution for the one purpose, and 
the commonwealth for the other, the two branches of study can 
be called respectively economics and politics.* But politics 
requires further subdivision, say into political philosophy, or 





* This view of economics is practically the same as Professor Marshall’s already 
cited; for income is primarily connected with the family and the home. 
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the nature and constitution of states; general jurisprudence, 
or the science of law; international law, or the relations of 
separate states; and finance, or the science of public income 
and expenditure; this last science forming a link between 
politics and economics. Only let the reader take particular 
notice that the subdivisions and nomenclature of these sciences 
are matters of comparative unimportance;* whereas it is of 
primary importance to recognize that all of them belong to 
moral philosophy, that all live and move in an ethical atmos- 
phere, that all have principally to do with what is right or 
wrong, and require the constant support of a sound system of 
general ethics. 

Now to prove this point in the case of economics is the 
object of this paper. And I am fortunate in meeting, as the 
recognized authority for the opposed view, such a fair-minded 
and clear-headed writer as Mr. Keynes, the greater part of 
whose “ Scope and Method of Political Economy” has my un- 
qualified admiration. The issue, then, can be narrowed almost 
to a single point; and time and space can be saved by assum- 
ing that readers interested in this subject are acquainted with 
this standard work. 

Herein, besides an art of political economy which seeks to 
formulate economic precepts, Mr. Keynes recognizes a science 
(one of the normative or regulative sciences) forming a branch 
of applied ethics, which may be called the ethics of political 
economy, and which seeks to determine economic ideals,—a 
science in which the general principles of social morality are 
considered in their special bearing on economic activities (pp. 


* Sometimes the term political and social science is used to cover the whole 
field. Again, in Columbia College, New York, there is a faculty of political 
science, and separate courses of lectures (besides those on history) are given on 
(a) economics and social science, (4) constitutional and administrative law, (c) 
diplomacy and international law, (@) Roman law and comparative jurisprudence, 
and, finally (¢), political philosophy. Mohl in his “‘ Encyclopadie der Staatswis- 
senschaften” makes nine component parts; and Schénberg in his “ Handbuch 
der Politischen Oekonomie” makes political economy embrace finance and admin- 
istration as well as economics. It is only a question of words and convenience. 
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So far, so good; but then he proceeds to affirm that the 
primary and main subdivision—economics in the stricter sense 
—does not seek to determine ideals, but is a positive science, 
concerned exclusively with the investigation of uniformities ; 
being, like all such sciences, a body of systematized knowledge 
concerning what is. And he affirms that it is both possible 
and desirable to discuss economic uniformities independently 
of economic ideals, and without formulating economic precepts 
(pp. 31, 34, 36). 

Now, even here, we are still partly inagreement. For using 
“economic” to mean whatever has reference to man’s actions 
as bread-winners, house-holders, members of a family,* we 
can discuss many economic problems and study economic 
uniformities without introducing the delicate question of right 
and wrong. Indeed, ethical judgments would be highly out 
of place in a great deal of what I may call the prolegomena of 
economics, such as statistical data, the technical conditions of 
different industries, medical evidence, the relevant conclusions 
of physical science, and even in much of our historical en- 
quiries, monographs of families, and other social observations 
and researches. We can, moreover, observe not a few uni- 
formities and formulate certain “ laws,” without ethics to help 
us. But our knowledge will not be science, only an accumu- 
lation of membra disjecta, mere fragments, and not an ordered 
whole. No one has pointed out better than Mr. Keynes him- 
self how absurd it is to suppose that “facts” will speak for 
themselves, that phenomena can be observed properly without 
a previous principle of observation, and how the proper selec- 
tion of facts is all-important and most difficult. Now precisely 
in economics the principle of selection is in scholastic phrase 
the totum bene vivere secundum domesticam conversationem,— 
that in their private relations men should live a proper and 
rational life. What is relevant to this end is what we seek in 
the almost infinite array of facts; and though for a time we 
may appear to be far away from ethics, and only busy with 





* Mr. Keynes’s use of the word “economic” is narrower than this, and con- 
tains a reference to the exchange of goods (pp. 96,97). But this does not affect 
the argument. 
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the phenomena of nature or with uniformities in human action, 
apart from their moral aspect, nevertheless all the while we are 
only collecting the proper materials for an ethical judgment. 

But the plain reader may grow impatient with these criti- 
cisms; may say the proof of the pudding is in the eating, and 
that many excellent works of professedly non-ethical political 
economy disprove my contention. 

I reply that profession is not practice, and make an appeal 
from their words to their performance. They cannot escape 
the necessity of the situation, and they violate, one and all, 
with shocking uniformity, the counsels of Mr. Keynes. 

But this being a commercial age and country we must judge 
per sample; and it will be enough to examine in detail only 
one example, Professor Nicholson. For so distinguished an 
economist and writer will furnish me with an irresistible pre- 
sumption, that if he, no more than his predecessors, cannot 
keep ethics out of political economy, no one else can. 

Professor Nicholson then makes the accustomed profession 
that “for the purposes of this treatise political economy is re- 
garded as a positive science, the object of which is to unfold 
principles, to discover uniformities, and to trace causal con- 
nections, and not to lay down precepts, set up ideals, or pro- 
nounce moral judgments.” (“ Principles of Political Economy,” 
p. 16.) But scarce fifty pages have been passed when this 
profession is forgotten and Mr. Keynes disregarded. For we 
read (the italics being mine) of “philanthropic and /audadle 
desire,” “to require equitably,” “ equitably entitled” (pp. 77, 78). 
And many moral judgments follow,—what “ will do most good 
to the public” (p. 85); “ no economic zjustice” (p. 128); “ vices 
engendered by poverty... partly traced to zmprudence ;” 
“ duty of supporting the parents ;” “ oral obligation’’ of reliev- 
ing the old; “good augury that England has followed one 
more of the counse/s of Adam Smith,” and has made “ educa- 
tion compulsory and free ;” “evil influence’ of the rigidity of 
codes; “it is not enough to preach or teach dogmatic morality, 
we must also show . . . that the conditions of life may be im- 
proved and happiness increased ;” “the worst abuses of home 
life ;” “ duxury of early marriage” (pp. 190-193). 
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All this is in the book on “ Production.” If I tried to make 
a catalogue of the ethical pronouncements in the book on 
“ Distribution,” I should far outrun my limits, and must only 
select a few. Thus Professor Nicholson attributes to the 
state a “right... to undertake any expropriation what- 
ever ;” warns us of the state setting the example “ of robdery 
and plunder” (p. 264); praises the “ power for good” exercised 
by money against the “ c/amour of the Socialists” (p. 300); 
pronounces that “the sooner his (the Scottish laird’s) estates 
are absorbed or divided, the detfer for the country” (p. 311); 
that “the zdea/ of a trade-union ought to be to make freedom 
of contract between labor and capital a reality” (p. 387); speaks 
of “ undue power to the lender” (p. 396); says “the laborer is 
worthy of hishire, . . . the capitalist deserves something for 
his abstinence, risk, and trouble” (p. 403); tells us that “the 
ethics of ownership of land . . . is by no means so simple as 
the ethics of wages or even profits” (p. 404). 

Now the point is not whether we agree with his many moral 
judgments, but that he makes them. Once or twice he seems 
to pull himself up, and says, “to return to the more strictly 
economic aspects of the question” (p. 194); “to revert to 
economic considerations” (p. 263). But if his view and Mr. 
Keynes’s is the right one, why ever leave them? Que diadle 
allait-il faire dans cette galére ? 1 may exclaim, and ask him, 
If you don’t lay down precepts, why condemn Mr. Gladstone’s 
Irish land policy? If you don’t set up ideals, why tell us 
what ought to be the ideal of trade-unions? If you don’t 
pronounce moral judgments, why speak of justice, equity, and 
moral obligation ? 

In truth, Professor Nicholson has essayed the impossible ; 
and his ability has only served to furnish a test case, proving 
the impossibility of a “positive” science of economics apart 
from the ethical science. Rightly, then, has Gustav Cohn 
warned us that we cannot in such a fashion separate das 
Seiendes from das Seinsollendes any more than the waters of a 
running stream. And a writer so opposed in other respects 
to the German historical school, the Duke of Argyle, so far 
resembles them in urging how the heart in this science is in- 
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separable from the head; how relevant and important for 
economics are notions closely connected with theology, such 
as the corruption of human nature; how we must take note 
of war and jurisprudence, of religion and morals; how to 
narrow the scope of economics is profoundly unscientific 
(“Unseen Foundations of Society,” pp. 14, 28, 546, 563, 
582.) 

Nor be it forgotten that the political economy of the past, 
whatever it professed, was really steeped in ethics, and very 
raw and unwholesome ethics to boot. Let us hear Dr. Bonar: 
“The influence of utilitarianism, and especially of Bentham’s 
utilitarianism, on political economy has been profound and 
enduring. It is certainly not by accident that nearly all lead- 
ing English economists, and a large proportion of continental 
economists since his time, have been utilitarians when they 
have had any philosophy at all. This applies to Ricardo, 
James and John Mill, Say, Sadler, Destutt de Tracy, Jevons, 
Cairnes, and Sidgwick. Going back to economists before 
Bentham, we find the conjunction in Malthus, and earlier still 
in Beccaria and Verri.” (“ Philosophy and Political Economy,” 
p. 218.) And he points out for us later on (zd7d., p. 385) the 
sweet harmonies of utilitarian and economic doctrine: “ The 
predominance of self-interest in the sense of regard for mate- 
rial prosperity, both in abstract economics and in the utili- 
tarianism of Bentham,—the political individualism of both 
the common assumption that human action is due to deliberate 
calculation, the common assumption of the boundlessness and 
indefinite expansion of human wants, the common use of a 
calculus of pains and pleasures, and the common assump- 
tion of the infallibility of the individual where the individual’s 
interests are concerned.” 

Perhaps, after all, we may find that the strictures of Mr. 
Ruskin and Carlyle, of Kingsley and Toynbee on the older 
economists, were not so unfounded as some modern apologists 
would have us believe. 

The name of Professor Sidgwick has been mentioned above, 
the writer who of all others has tried with infinite patience to 
take in hand the wild youth named Hedonism, to clothe him 
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decently, chasten his discourse, and make him presentable in 
good society. Now concerning the proper relations of ethics 
and economics, and the distinction of art and science, Professor 
Sidgwick may be, or may seem to be, in disagreement with 
me; yet he confirms me by his example. For the fact is 
undeniable that he has erected a whole connected structure 
of ethics, to which his treatises on political economy and on 
politics seem naturally to belong as subordinate parts. And 
if these sciences are really independent of ethics, it is a most 
singular coincidence that this leading ethical writer should 
have happened to have selected no indifferent and neutral 
subject, but precisely these two compromising departments 
of study for his literary pastime. 

Professor Marshall is still nearer to the point of view urged 
in this paper; and his “ Principles of Economics” is full of 
ethical judgments. But, hampered by unfortunate traditions 
not wholly cast off, he is ever and anon compelled to be ob- 
scure. Thus, in dealing with pleasures, desires, and motives, 
he makes the attempt to use neutral terms (pp. 75-79, 3d 
edit.); but, in fact, either his language implies utilitarian 
ethics or is unintelligible. And later, in dealing with the law 
of diminishing utility (pp. 168, 169), the words “benefit,” 
“benefit-giving power,” or “ utility,” are so used as to leave 
us in doubt whether they mean what is good for a man as a 
whole—what he calls subsequently (pp. 212-13) “ true happi- 
ness,” “true and worthy pleasures,” and “true benefit”—or 
merely what satisfies man’s desires, without discriminating 
whether what he desires is good for him as a rational being, 
or not good. Yet the distinction is fundamental. It is an 
ancient commonplace of the moralists to point out the per- 
verse choice by man of the donum delectabile instead of the 
bonum honestum, and to deplore the lamentable production 
and consumption of mischievous goods, the multiform incen- 
tives to ruin, the manifold apparatus of intoxication, gambling, 
and licentiousness. All parts of economics are affected by 
the progress and issue of such unhappy production and con- 
sumption,—by the presence of these negative goods so well 
named and well explained years ago by Mr. Ruskin in the 
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suggestive pages of his “ Munera Pulveris.” * Political econ- 
omy is unintelligible without this distinction; and with it is 
ethical. 

The conclusion, therefore, seems irresistible that economics 
must be included within the domain of moral philosophy ; and 
I might utter a cheerful guod erat demonstrandum, and take my 
leave were there not an unhappy obstacle to the due accept- 
ance of this conclusion. The obstacle is the survival of a 
belief in the existence of an abstract, theoretical, or pure politi- 
cal economy busy about the hypothetical doings of imaginary 
men: speculations which may be of service for exercise in 
mathematical problems, but for nothing else. Why this belief 
survives is a pathological inquiry that would be at present out 
of place; or to discuss whether it is an instance of that national 
weakness which Max Nordau indicates when he says, that an 
Englishman is content if he is supplied with measures and 
figures, and that he is conquered by an absurdity if it is ac- 
companied by diagrams. (‘“ Degeneration,” p. 78.) Whatever 
the cause, these speculations exist, and in such a shape as to 
appear even to a logician like Mr. Keynes to form a genuine 
body of knowledge and to constitute a positive science. But 
if he looks closely he will see that they contradict his defini- 
tion of such a science. For instead of contemplating what zs, 
they contemplate what zs zo¢ ; instead of examining phenomena, 
—that is, the appearances of things,—they examine mere no- 
tions; their “man” is not a real man, not an observed phe- 
nomenon, but an imdividuum vagum,a misty idea; and their 
“landlords,” “ laborers,” and “ capitalists” are mere creatures 
of the imagination. Let us take Mr. Keynes’s own specimen 
of a doctrine belonging to a positive science,—viz., “ that under 
a system of thorough-going competition, normal value is de- 


* Thus, quite recently, Professor Pareto, of Lausanne, in his “ Principes 
d’Economic Politique pure,” has to distinguish x/i/i¢é, with a wholesome ethical 
flavor, from ophélimité, the latter able to include impartially a church as well as a 
gambling-hell, home-brewed ale as well as spirits prepared for the African natives, 
loaves of bread as well as dynamite bombs; whatever, as Mill puts it, has 
“ capacity to satisfy a desire or serve a purpose,” without involving any further 
unpleasant questionings. 

VoL. VII.—No. 2 14 
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termined by cost of production” (p. 61). He is, to begin with, 
in danger of being instantly non-suited by Professor Hadley, 
on the grounds of “value being essentially an ethical term.” 
(“ Economics,” p. 92.) But letting this pass, and destroying 
by some fumigating process all ethical germs in the proposi- 
tion, it is still of no use for “ positive” science. “A system of 
thorough-going competition” is a mere notion, not a phe- 
nomenon; and is thus incapable of observation. ‘“ Normal 
value” again is exactly in the same plight; and “cost of pro- 
duction” is a vague and almost meaningless term apart from 
varying individual costs. So the proposition resolves itself 
into this, “that under a system which never has existed, some- 
thing which never exists is determined by something inde- 
terminate.” 

Nor let us admit as an apology the perpetual false analogy 
of the methods of the physical sciences; as though the com- 
plexity and changefulness in their subject-matter were like the 
complexity and changefulness of human actions, and one 
method would suit both; or as though, because in physical 
sciences allowance can be made for “ disturbing causes,” these 
being, in fact, of the same general character as all other physi- 
cal causes; therefore, in the moral sciences we can suppose a 
vacuum, isolate the action of a particular force, such as cove- 
tousness, and then make allowance for sloth, treat patriotism 
as friction, introduce conscience as a disturbing cause. Or 
what profit is there in first creating a number of so-called eco- 
nomic terms, doctrines, and laws, which then require whole 
chapters of interpretation and limitation to make them tenable, 
when all the while we could have gone straight to the point 
without these superfluous deviations? They cannot help us 
to a rational intelligence of the concrete; and the time has 
indeed come to follow Professor Mackenzie’s advice and think 
concretely on these matters. 

The men of business themselves give us an example. Thus 
the chairman of the London and St. Katharine’s Dock Com- 
pany, addressing the last general meeting of the shareholders, 
takes credit to the directors for doing what ?—for making large 
profits ? for buying labor in the cheapest market ?—not at all ; 
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he could only announce a poor two and a quarter per cent. 
dividend on the capital stock. But he takes credit for “ pro- 
viding good terms of labor for those who work for us,” for 
paying a “fair rate of wage,” for providing a “ fair pension.” 
And his audience, unmindful of normal wages, demand and 
supply, or economic laws, greeted his remarks with applause. 
If the city conscience can thus be moved, it would be a sad 
scandal for the economic conscience to lag behind. 

Finally, and as a matter of particular interest for this 
JOURNAL, it may be pointed out, that not merely would the 
science of economics be the gainer by having its place recog- 
nized among the moral sciences; but that the higher part of 
moral philosophy—namely, general ethics—would have also 
a share in the advantage. We all know how the presence of 
his children is a wholesome restraint upon a parent, involving 
a sense of responsibility and an obligation to give good exam- 
ple. Now economics can be looked on somewhat as an in- 
genuous youth, who, like other youths, is liable to contract 
low tastes, such as a desire to disregard contracts, to cancel 
debts, cut up ancestral parks, confiscate inheritances, appro- 
priate accumulations. And general ethics can be looked on 
as the parent, who, with this young man’s eyes upon him, 
must keep to a high standard of conduct. No doubt it may 
be a restraint not altogether pleasant for ethical writers to 
have their doctrines tested by their effect on economic theory 
and practice; not altogether pleasant to hear constantly the 
maxim, By their fruits ye shall know them; or to have care- 
fully-packed and duly-despatched theories returned on their 
hands labelled, “ Economically unworkable or economically 
mischievous, ergo untrue.” And if the new article belongs to 
the new ethics which Mr. Lester F. Ward (in the July number 
of this JouRNAL) calls “warm, generous, sympathetic, and 
attractive,” in contrast to the “ cold, austere, ascetic, and forbid- 
ding” old ethics, the unpleasantness of such an ignominious 
return is all the greater. Buta good tonic is often bitter ; the 
very unpleasantness may serve as a measure of the wholesome- 
ness of the treatment; and certain menacing diseases of the 
body politic suggest the pressing need, that our system of 
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general ethics be such as to furnish a solid foundation for our 
economics; and that our economics have an obvious and 
salutary bearing on the realities of the workshop and the 
home. 
CHARLES S. DEvas. 
Royal UNIVERSITY OF IRELAND, 


THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE LAWYER.* 


It is a noticeable thing that the principles which determine 
the lawyer's duties and responsibilities are, in some important 
respects, unsettled. The essential character of his profession 
is not so fixed as to determine definitely his place in the social 
arrangements. What the physician stands for, or the clergy- 
man, or the teacher, or the soldier, is pretty clearly agreed on, 
not to mention occupations of which the range is less wide. 
Each man in those callings has a tolerably definite place, 
specific things are expected of him, and he knows what they 
are. But the lawyer not only finds himself enlisted in very 
various and miscellaneous activities, which do not combine 
into a coherent whole, and which expose him to indefinite 
demands, but he discovers that there is an inherent uncer- 
tainty about the function which he has assumed. 

The office of the advocate, old as it is, and so constitutional 
a part of the system of things that we cannot see how civili- 
zation could dispense with it, is still so indefinite in character, 
so loosely fitted in so large a place, that it is a matter of wide 
difference and dispute what the advocate must do, should do, 
or may do, in many situations—what society expects of him, 
what his client may require of him, what obligations morals 
impose on him. 

The truth is that there is something essentially paradoxical 
in the advocate’s position. He stands at the bar, in theory, 





* A paper read before the American Bar Association, at its annual meeting at 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y., August 19, 1896. 
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demanding justice—that is, asking to have strict principles of 
right strictly applied. This is simple to the point of severity. 
And yet he is holding himself out, at least in popular estima- 
tion (which is not wholly wrong), as ready to take any case of 
any man who will pay him for it, and to do his best to make 
that case prevail. It cannot be denied that this seems to 
involve a formidable inconsistency, and the best evidence that 
the situation is not wholly easy is that lawyers who think 
about it seldom shake themselves quite free from a sense 
of walking in rather a strait path. Not that they have a 
sense of wrong-doing, or even the embarrassment of being 
at any moment in an equivocal position, but they have a 
cautious feeling that they must look well about them lest they 
find themselves there. They are constantly exercising their 
minds and consciences on the question how far it is proper to 
push their client’s cause in this or that direction with judge, 
jury, witnesses, or opposing counsel, and are constantly pass- 
ing similar judgments on other lawyers. Very many lawyers, 
as well as moralists, have left on record their contributions 
to the discussion of the lawyer’s obligation to an unworthy 
cause, and this question is so well recognized as still open and 
as a source of embarrassment that it is plain that the advo- 
cate’s duties have not been determined to a point where the 
practitioner can feel sure of his ground in such a case. I do 
not mean that the advocate’s work is necessarily of doubtful 
morality, in the sense that it is done only under a strain of 
conscience. On the contrary, it is one of my purposes to 
maintain, in this paper, that the constant exercise of the moral 
judgment on these questions is a proper use and healthful 
training of the moral sense. I am but insisting that the ad- 
vocate’s position is essentially one of conflicting obligations 
not easily adjusted. 

I say that lawyers themselves are sensible of the inherent 
difficulty of the advocate’s position. Perhaps the more sig- 
nificant question is, what does the non-professional world 
think of it? The lawyer himself usually settles down into a 
practical working adjustment of his business to his conscience, 
or of his conscience to his business, as the case may be, and 
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gives himself little trouble about formulating his professional 
relations and obligations. If he is sensitive he continues, as 
I have said, to feel the delicacy of his task, but he is scru- 
pulous, and takes care to keep well on the honorable side of 
things. In all this, however, he is necessarily much con- 
trolled by the general professional opinion and habit in which 
he lives and moves. Lawyers, like all men who are part of 
a specially organized society, live in an atmosphere of their 
own, full of understandings, allowances, things taken for 
granted and too plain to question. But it is often these very 
things, the postulates of the whole professional position, which 
are questioned by the outsider. The clergyman, moving about 
in his spiritual world more real to him than the world of 
sense, is often staggered by finding his fundamental assump- 
tions received, not perhaps as false, but as unrealities, out of 
place in an actual universe. So the lawyer, at home in an 
artificial system, governed by traditional judgments and sup- 
ported by a pervasive sense of the agreement of his fellows, 
accepts some things as underlying his world which may seem 
to other men to be much in need of explanation. 

To get at, then, the real character of the lawyer’s office and 
settle what should be expected of him, it is well to ask what 
the non-professional world thinks of him and his work. I 
do not mean to attend to the invective, ridicule, and suspicion 
which literature, the drama, and the vulgar speech of men 
have for generations, on occasion, poured out on the pro- 
fession of the law. I am inclined to say of this that as it has 
been mainly directed against those who abuse the profession, 
it has probably been, on the whole, deserved, for the profession 
has been abused, and is abused, beyond all possible apology. 
What I mean to consider is the judgment of thinking men 
about the essential character of advocacy. What do they 
think of it as a profession ? 

To laymen the advocate’s position is, I believe, the occasion 
of much doubt and question. How to reconcile with the 
plainest requirements of sincerity, not to say common hon- 
esty, this readiness to take up any cause remains to them a 
puzzle in spite of explanations. They may not bluntly ques- 
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tion the lawyer’s character as an honest man: facts are too 
plain for that, and they are accustomed themselves in their 
own needs to rely upon that character. But all the more they 
are curious to understand a mental and moral attitude which 
seems to involve such contradictions. 

Jeremy Bentham, in his treatise on a “ Constitutional Code,” 
refers to a passage in Homer where Menelaus, courteously 
addressing a stranger, seeks to learn his occupation, and asks 
him what his business may be, whether by chance it is that 
of a pirate or what other. Bentham justly remarks on the 
singular state of society in which such a question could be 
put without either the intention or the danger of giving 
offence, and he goes on to find a parallel in modern society 
in a passage which I quote: 
















“You are of the Bar, sir, if I do not mistake, is a question which nowadays 
in England or the United States a gentleman may, with as little fear of giving 
offence, put to any other gentleman. That is to say, the indiscriminate defence 
of right and wrong, and that for hire, is your occupation; and for the purpose 
of that occupation falsehood—self-conscious falsehood—is an instrument which, 
without stint and without scruple, you are in the constant habit of employing.” 













One certainly would not go to Bentham for an unbiased 
judgment of the legal profession, and this attack may be dis- 
missed as too violent and too false to be treated seriously ; 
but it puts, with a coarse plainness, what is, I am sure, in the 
minds of the public the essentially perplexing thing about 
the advocate’s position. That it is perplexing could be estab- 
lished by abundant quotation, and still more by the allusions, 
the intimations, and the tone of literature and common speech. 
If any one doubt it he can satisfy himself, I think, by interro- 
gating thoughtful men and women anywhere. If, then, the 
office of the advocate occasion such persistent questions from 
the public, and some sense of difficulty and delicacy on the 
part of those who practise it thoughtfully, I trust that I may 
venture to-night to discuss some aspects of that office with- 
out a risk of finding your minds too settled to entertain the 
subject. To attempt to consider, in any detail, the lawy-r’s 
duties is of course out of the question here. It may be worth 
while, however, to discuss in general his place and function 
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with the effort to determine a little more definitely what re- 
sponsibility he is under. 

We have an accepted theory of the lawyer’s place in the 
administration of justice which stands, and on the whole 
rightly, as a sufficient explanation and justification of his 
general position, though it is relied on to clear him of respon- 
sibility to a degree to which, perhaps, he is hardly entitled. 

It is our familiar theory of practice under the common law 
system that the advocate’s function is solely to present one 
side of a case. He is to bring forward such facts and argu- 
ments as may be properly presented for his client, leaving it 
to the opposing counsel to do the same for his side, and to the 
judge to weigh the conflicting claims and decide between them. 
When laymen ask, as laymen always have asked and always 
will, how an honest lawyer can maintain a bad cause, this 
theory is explained to them, and it is pointed out that it is the 
right of every man to have the law fairly applied in his case, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for that purpose. 

This is correct as far as it goes, and if it covered the situa- 
tion as completely as it appears to, the lawyer’s place in the 
system would be comparatively plain. It seems to picture 
him as a spokesman, perfunctorily in the case, detached from 
selfish interest in it, and occupied only in presenting in proper 
form ascertained facts and principles of law; and it assumes, 
too, that the decision may be safely left to an impartial 
judge who is so able and so disposed to get the truth that no 
exaggeration or error of counsel affects him. In such a sys- 
tem the lawyer seems to be left with substantially no respon- 
sibility for the decision of his case. 

But both of the assumptions which are made in this theory 
are essential. Change the counsel into something different 
from a disinterested spokesman, or make the judge either in- 
competent or partial so that he may be warped by the efforts 
of counsel, and you have a very different system. 

Now, in fact, the lawyer, under present arrangements, is 
far from being merely an official intermeciary, whose function 
is simply to expound principles of law, or to act as a mouth- 
piece for those who cannot speak for themselves. He is, on 
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the contrary, frequently the intimate and confidential adviser 
of the client, consulted often at every stage of the business, 
suggesting every step after he has once been called in, seeing, 
and perhaps drawing, every paper and every letter, having 
interviews with opposing parties, carrying on negotiations, 
and participating in and directing the situations which are to 
be called in question in the trial of the case. When litigation 
has begun he talks with witnesses, and decides what evidence 
to use and how to use it. When he appears in court he may 
have become so identified with the case that he is virtually his 
own client, and moreover the assurance of his own fee, or the 
size of it, may have an unexpressed but very real dependence 
on success. Whether things go as far as this or not, the 
lawyer usually has been close to his client, and has had those 
intimate conferences in which, unavoidably, the chances of 
success are discussed, hopes and fears have risen and fallen 
with his intimations, and he often stands before the court and 
jury only a little less interested, solicitous, and committed than 
the client who sits by his side. Of course, in some cases the 
lawyer is not so identified with his client, and when engaged 
to try a case begun by others he may be much further re- 
moved, but even then his relation to his client is generally 
close and his absorption and interest pretty complete. 

Such being the lawyer’s immersion in his client’s cause, it 
is out of the question to consider him merely as a perfunctory 
representative. His responsibility for litigation in its incep- 
tion, its progress, and its results, must be, to some extent at 
least, commensurate with his identification with the cause. If 
he wholly adopts the client, he must acknowledge the rela- 
tionship. 

This leaves the lawyer’s responsibility where he chooses to 
put it. He may limit it by limiting his relations to those ex- 
ternal services which are guardedly professional; he may, on 
the other hand, enter so far into the case as to become as 
answerable for it as the client is, or even more. 

This is, I think, the position which the lawyer must accept. 
He cannot make a case his own, and push it as if he were 
a party, and yet disclaim responsibility for it on the ground 
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that his connection with it is purely official. He must openly 
accept the consequences of whatever he does, and expect no 
shelter from any theory of the professional relation which 
does not squarely recognize all the facts. 

I did not mean to imply that the lawyer’s relations to his 
client wholly lack the elements which we are accustomed to 
think of as characteristic of the profession, the elements, that 
is, of quasi-authority and discretion, which attach of right to 
expert knowledge, and the independence which enables the 
adviser to direct, without seeming to incur responsibility for 
results which he does not profess toinsure. In spite of near- 
ness to the client the lawyer still may be, and certainly should 
be, in a position very different from that of a non-professional 
person employed. He need never become a partner in his 
client’s fortunes, and he may insist on keeping, in greater or 
less degree, that detachment which is hardly less necessary 
for the lawyer than for the physician, and which keeps the 
professional adviser outside as well as inside the range of sym- 
pathy with the person to be assisted. At the same time we 
must recognize the fact that the aloofness which we may like 
to associate with the lawyer’s attitude towards his client is 
usually little sustained, and it cannot be considered to be, in 
any great degree, an essential part of the lawyer’s habit. 

I have spoken of the lawyer’s position as we know it here, 
in America. I do not know whether the lawyer is farther 
removed from identification with his client under the English 
system which separates the barrister’s work sharply from the 
solicitor’s and which still keeps up, perhaps with some diffi- 
culty, the fiction that the barrister is unpaid except by a 
complimentary offering. In the case of Ryves vs. The Attor- 
ney-General, where Mrs. Ryves tried to establish her claims to 
royal descent, Dr. Smith, her counsel, in addressing the jury, 
began to say that “on his honor he believed his client’s case 
to be well founded,” when, as the report states, “the Lord 
Chief Justice [Lord Cockburn] interposed peremptorily and 
said he could not allow the learned couasel to pledge his honor 
on his own belief. To do so were a violation of the rules of 
the profession, and a dishonor to counsel.” Dr. Smith apolo- 
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gized. I think that such a statement from counsel here would 
be considered as in extremely bad form. Whether it would 
be rebuked by the court, sua sponte, I am not sure. 

It may be that the English barrister is less disturbed by 
interest in his client than is the American lawyer. But it is 
also quite possibie that the professional desire for victory, the 
stimulus of public observation, and the competition of a 
crowded profession where success will always seem a neces- 
sity, may carry counsel to quite as great lengths as devotion 
to their clients, and be, on the whole, no more creditable to 
counsel or serviceable to justice. 

So much for the assumption that the lawyer’s place is that 
of an official spokesman. The other assumption, that he is 
presenting a case before a tribunal competent and impartial, 
on whom he is entitled to put the responsibility for results, 
remains to be considered. 

The influence of powerful counsel on courts, and the un- 
equal chances of success which follow from this alone, irre- 
spective of the merits of a cause, are so fara result of that 
partiality in distributing talents for which nature is responsible 
that it can hardly be considered as any other than an unavoid- 
able disturbance in the cause of justice. That it is often a 
powerful, and almost irresistible, disturbance every one knows 
who has seen overmastering legal talents matched against 
ignorance or mediocrity. Judge Curtis, in his address on 
presenting to the Supreme Judicial Court of Massachusetts 
the resolutions of the Suffolk Bar on the death of Rufus 
Choate, felt compelled, even at that moment, to notice the 
charge that from Mr. Choate’s lips “ with fatal sweetness elocu- 
tion flowed.” After summing up, in a happy expression, the 
advocate’s obligation as the duty “to manifest and enforce all 
the elements of justice, truth, and law which exist on one side, 
and to take care that no false appearance of those great reali- 
ties are exhibited on the other,” Judge Curtis added this 
guarded remark: “If from eloquence, and learning, and 
skill, and laborious preparation, and ceaseless vigilance, so 
pre-eminent as in Mr. Choate, there might seem to be danger 
that the scales might incline to the wrong side, some compen- 
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sation would be made by the increased exertion to which the 
seeming danger would naturally incite his opponents.” But 
the expectation that an ordinary practitioner would be stimu- 
lated by the spectacle of Mr. Choate’s overwhelming power 
to rise to an equal height, assumes reserves of talent of which 
average men are hardly conscious. 

It must be admitted that the possession of power with the 
court imposes a serious responsibility on those who have it, 
and they can less escape than other men the responsibility for 
results to which they have contributed so much more by their 
efforts. 

But so far as courts are concerned the danger of influence 
is comparatively slight. With the judges of fact, however, 
the jury, the situation is very different. The advocate who is 
presenting his case to a jury is frequently, if not usually, be- 
fore a tribunal which he knows is neither competent to weigh 
evidence properly, nor disposed to do so impartially. It is, 
on the contrary, so notoriously limited in its comprehension, 
especially of complicated or unfamiliar facts, and above all so 
subject to prejudice and so influenced by irrelevant appeals, 
that skill in managing its unreasonable impulses is often a 
chief reliance of those who practise before it with the great- 
est success. 

This is, let us admit it, a dangerous spot in our administra- 
tion of justice. Juries are no doubt worse in some places than 
in others, but in many great cities that must come near to 
being true which a distinguished judge lately said to me, in 
speaking of a system where resort to a jury is optional in civil 
cases : “ No one seeks a jury who does not hope for prejudice.” 

It is impossible, then, for any lawyer who is submitting a 
case to such a tribunal to pretend that he is free to urge his 
cause without responsibility for results, on the ground that 
they are wholly in the hands of judges to whom society has 
left the task of correcting his one-sided efforts. It must be 
acknowledged, on the contrary, that in proportion as the 
lawyer purposely carries a jury against the facts, or beyond 
the facts, so far the verdict is his act. To that responsibility 
he must be held. 
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Such then is our system as it actually is. It is one where 
counsel are zealously committed to, and often identified with, 
one side, and where the judges of fact are limited in their 
ability to grasp facts, exposed to prejudice, and much influ- 
enced by counsel skilful in leading them. These conditions 
greatly affect the advocate’s duties and responsibilities as one 
concerned in the administration of justice. They leave him 
in the open field of every-day responsibility, unsheltered by 
any professional immunity, and answerable to public judgment 
for whatever he does, or tries to do, for his client. 

So much in general for the position of the advocate. What 
particular duties and responsibilities attach to his position I 
do not mean to try to discuss in detail. There are, however, 
one or two points to which I should like to allude; and first 
to a question which lies at the threshold of the lawyer’s em- 
ployment, the question how far he is under obligation to hold 
himself ready to enter any man’s service in any case. 

There is hanging about the profession a more or less unde- 
fined and foggy impression that there is such an obligation. 
It half appears to belong to the lawyer's office to be ready to 
spring to the relief of any one who wants his services, and it 
is rather assumed that his presence in any case is in response 
to such a call of duty. This lends an air of chivalry which 
it may be a pity to dispel, but, in my opinion, no such obliga- 
tion exists. I suspect that it has been assumed, in so far as it 
is assumed, as a part of that general theory respecting the 
lawyer as an officer of the court which, if I am right in what I 
have said, is pretty much overborne, or at least greatly modi- 
fied, by facts. I suspect, too, that it is now doing more harm 
as an excuse for lawyers who find themselves in positions 
where they are not comfortable than it can do good as a call 
to duty. 

However this may be, anything like a general duty to ac- 
cept any case is not only impossible because the law is now 
so specialized that the lawyer is often entirely unprepared to 
go outside of a given range of work, but it is also wholly in- 
consistent with the position which the profession has taken 
about its fees. No one can question that professional prin- 
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ciples do not, in general, require the lawyer to work without 
pay, or pay which he considers satisfactory. If this is so 
there is an end of the theory of obligation, purely by virtue 
of the lawyer’s office. It can hardly be that the obligation is 
to help only well-to-do persons. If the lawyer may decline, 
without violating professional principles, because he does not 
see where his pay is coming from, he may as well decline be- 
cause of other engagements more congenial, or from want of 
time, or whatever excuse is at hand. So, in fact, lawyers do 
constantly decline such cases as they do not want. The fact 
may as well be faced that a lawyer is usually in a case because 
he chooses to be in it. There are, of course, exceptional 
cases where services may be required. The court may in 
theory assign any lawyer to the defence of a criminal, though 
this is not very frequently done, and certainly cannot be said 
to impose an obligation with which the lawyer in ordinary 
practice concerns himself. There are, too, countless cases of 
hardship which a lawyer of any feeling cannot turn away, but 
these rather appeal to private conscience than depend upon 
any settled professional code, and they stand like all other 
appeals of humanity. That such cases seldom want profes- 
sional assistance is due rather to the character of lawyers, and 
a high idea of the moral demands of the profession, than to 
any hard and fast rule of professional duty. As a principle 
of professional conduct to which the lawyer is bound by his 
office it cannot be said that there is any obligation to accept 
work unless he is disposed to. 

It may be said that if the lawyer is not under this obliga- 
tion society has not the services of the profession to the 
degree that it supposed it had; that on this theory the ac- 
cused criminal may be sent from door to door unable to find 
any lawyer who will defend him, and the wronged man may 
see his property enjoyed by the oppressor, unable to find any 
one to take his cause. If it should happen that by reason of 
poverty, or an unpopular cause, any one, however mean, should 
find himself helpless in a court of justice, that would certainly 
be a reproach to the profession which could help him. But 
the obligation to take such a case would not be one which 
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rested on the lawyer as a duty peculiar to his profession, but 
would be only an instance of the moral obligation which lies 
on all men to help where they can. And certainly society 
seems in no danger of suffering for want of lawyers to take 
cases. The danger at present is rather on the other side, and 
is from that class of lawyers, despised by the profession, whose 
practice is to hunt for the man with a sensational case or a 
desperate claim, and the case of a poor man against a rich 
opponent is not likely to be overlooked. 

But whatever the effect of the fact, if it be a fact it must be 
faced; and it must be admitted that the general duty to take 
any case, on request of any man, is not among the acknowl- 
edged obligations of the profession. 

If, then, this idea, still half-cherished, half-doubted, is aban- 
doned, what is the effect on the lawyer’s relation to his client ? 

In the first place, the lawyer, being understood to have 
taken a case from choice, is in a considerable measure respon- 
sible for that choice. It is not, at all events, open to him to 
stop all questions simply by saying, “I am here because I am 
retained.” This brings with it a responsibility to the court 
and the public somewhat greater, perhaps, than is always rec- 
ognized. If the lawyer is understood to ask, whenever a case 
is brought to him, the question, “ Shall I take this case ?”— 
and that is exactly what he does do more or less explicitly— 
then he is forced to some examination of it, and to take it in- 
volves a measure of accountability. The lawyer consents to 
identify himself, to some extent, with this client in this case. 
It may not be a case of the kind which he prefers, and many 
things beside the attractiveness of the work may influence 
him, for all lawyers at times take cases which they would like 
to shirk. But still it is wholly a voluntary matter, and the 
lawyer must accept responsibility for this as for his other de- 
cisions in the affairs of life. He cannot stand behind any 
rule of uniform and unquestionable duty, but must answer for 
it that he is in the case at all. This responsibility, however, 
it is to be noticed, is light or heavy according to what is done 
after one is in the case. It can hardly be embarrassing to be 
in any case—at least for a defendant—if the activity is con- 
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fined to securing a proper observance of the substance and 
forms of law. Beyond that every one is answerable, and 
should be answerable, for the kind and the degree of his zeal. 

Of course, there enters into this question of accepting a 
case that necessary uncertainty, for which laymen seldom 
make sufficient allowance, as to what is the actual merit of the 
case, and a lawyer is not under obligation to settle all his 
doubts against his client. A case which reaches the point of 
trial is pretty sure, if it has been in the hands of reputable 
counsel, to be a two-sided case, however plain it may seem 
after it has been decided. Boswell relates that he asked Dr. 
Johnson whether he did not think, as a moralist, that the 
practice of the law in some degree hurt the nice feeling of 
honesty, and, in particular, what he thought of supporting a 
cause which one knows to be bad. 


“Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “ you do not know it to be good or bad till the 
judge determines it. I have said that you are to state facts fairly; so that your 
thinking, or what you call knowing, a cause to be bad must be from reasoning, 
must be from your supposing your arguments to be weak and inconclusive. But, 
sir, that is not enough. An argument which does not convince yourself may 
convince the judge to whom you urge it; and if it does convince him, why, sir, 
you are wrong and he is right. It is his business to judge; and you are not to 
be confident in your own opinion that a case is bad, but to say all you can for 
your client, and then hear the judge’s opinion. 

Boswell; * But, sir, does not affecting a warmth when you have no warmth, 
and appearing to be clearly of one opinion when you are in reality of another 
opinion—does not such dissimulation impair one’s honesty? Is there not some 
danger that a lawyer may put on the same mask in common life, in the inter- 
course with his friends ?” 

Johnson: ‘‘Why, no, sir. Everybody knows you are paid for affecting 
warmth for your client; and it is therefore properly no dissimulation. The 
moment you come from the Bar you resume your usual behavior.” 


This is a pretty extreme statement, perhaps not unmixed 
with a contemptuous tolerance. At all events, it goes much 
further than we can follow. But it recognizes the real uncer- 
tainties of the law, and of these the lawyer certainly may, 
and often should, take what advantage he can so long as they 
remain open. 

Once in the trial of a case, or enlisted in the preparation of 
it, the lawyer’s position is very largely settled for him, so far as 
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concerns matters strictly of law. This, too, is a consideration 
which the non-professional observer hardly apprehends. The 
layman, seeing what seems to him the monstrous injustice of 
the result of some case, outraged by the spectacle of a crim- 
inal acquitted, or a meritorious claim defeated, in defiance of 
his sense of justice, and relying on his own feelings as a final 
and sufficient test of justice, is not reassured by being told 
that such is the law. “If this is the law,” he says, “all the 
more I hold responsible the lawyer who has lent himself to 
bring about such a result by a skilful use of the technical- 
ities of the law. It is a perversion to take advantage of what 
the law allows, to accomplish what the law should abhor.” 
But this takes no account of the lawyer’s relations to a sys- 
tem within which he must act, if he acts at all. The law isa 
scheme of rules of conduct which the courts enforce—a scheme 
partly created by enactment of legislatures, partly shaped by 
the handling of the courts, and to be changed only in the 
same ways. It may or may not correspond with the moral 
demands of the individual observer; it may work poorly in 
particular cases; it is quite possible that it may permit, in 
this or that combination of circumstances, a result shocking to 
the moral sense. But this is the system adopted for the busi- 
ness, and adopted because there must be certainty. 

Such a system the lawyer is called upon to administer. He 
is not to be taken to task, generally, for the results which it 
may produce. It is not always for him a matter of special 
decision whether to apply the law here and now, nor is his 
conscience usually to be consulted in the matter. The law, so 
far as it goes, is his conscience here. In invoking that he is 
not immoral, he is non-moral—administering a system arti- 
ficial and positive, for which he is not responsible. 

This principle of practice at once puts this part of the law- 
yer’s work largely beyond criticism—the part, that is to say, 
which is determined wholly by the law. To hold otherwise 
would require the lawyer to ask, at every moment when he 
proposed to invoke the law, is the law right? Will it work 
out right results in this case? Does it conform to the highest 
moral demands? Such a requirement would override the law ; 
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it would set up the private, special, and varying judgments of 
individuals in place of that which has been enacted for the 
very purpose of precluding them. 

I have stated this broadly. No doubt some qualifications 
must be made. I should repudiate the conclusion that the 
lawyer is to apply the law when he himself feels that it must 
work an undeniable and flagrant wrong, which no just man 
could see without revolt. There are human demands which 
are above professional, and I do not mean to surrender the 
lawyer’s privilege, on which I have already insisted, of 
choosing what he will be a party to, even among cases which 
involve law alone without dispute of facts, and of choosing on 
any grounds which his moral or mental comfort may demand. 
If this right of choice carries with it some measure of respon- 
sibility apparently inconsistent with the theory that the law, 
once adopted, justifies itself and shelters the practitioner, then 
it must be so. There is this margin of choice and responsi- 
bility surrounding all professional employment, and in that is 
the final accountability of the man to all ideals of right and 
wrong, just as there is the initial responsibility of entering at 
all a profession which has the character it has, and works out 
such ends by such means. But what I am now insisting on 
is that professional efforts, so far as concerns matters of law 
are not directed, and need not be directed, simply to moral 
ends as such, nor are they ordinarily to be squared by moral 
judgments in so far as they are occupied with a system which 
is furnished for them. 

It results from this that a lawyer may, without blame, insist 
on many things for his client which he might think it dishon- 
orable to insist on for himself. I could not refuse, without 
loss of self-respect, to pay a bill which my doctor had left 
undemanded for six years; nor repudiate an explicit promise, 
though made by word of mouth, if relied upon by another 
person, on the ground that the statute of frauds required 
writing. Yet if a client insist upon escaping in such cases 
through positive enactments of law I may aid him to do so, 
if I like, without responsibility for his unhandsome act; and 
so I may enforce the harshest contract for the client while 
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despising the unjust justice of his course. I reserve, however, 
the right to decline any such employment, and according as 
I exercise my judgment on such questions my brethren in 
the profession and my critics out of it are likely to make up 
their opinion of my general character. At the same time 
the liberty of applying the law without question must be a 
wide one. 

So much for questions purely of law. Of the lawyer’s 
position in preparing and presenting evidence of facts, so as 
to favor his client’s cause, it is not possible to speak with 
definiteness, and it must be admitted that here the advocate’s 
task may have many embarrassments. The advocate is not 
expected to present both sides with impartial emphasis: he 
is not a judge. No one, whatever his candor, can pretend 
to try or argue a case so as to give each side its due weight. 
His general attitude is avowedly partisan; he leaves, and is 
expected to leave, the urging of counter-views to his opponent. 
This, in general, will be conceded everywhere. Where to 
draw the line between fair and unfair advocacy is a thing 
which no principles will settle but the principles of common 
honesty, and no special rules can be laid down which would 
not be almost as varied as the circumstances to which they 
would apply—at least, I do not see how to lay them down. 
An argument is usually a partly-wrong statement. The 
emphasis is laid where it is wanted, favorable features are 
brought out, unfavorable ones pushed back, the whole is col- 
ored to suit a purpose. If this is done grossly we condemn 
it; if it is done within limits which we think fair we allow it. 
More than this it is not easy to say, at least short of attempt- 
ing a treatise. 

From a piece of false evidence, or a false statement in argu- 
ment, every decent lawyer starts back. In offering evidence 
which is favorable and rejecting that which is unfavorable he 
selects, with bias it is true, but not without scrupie, and with 
a purpose to get the evidence in, as he believes, truly and not 
falsely. This he does with more or less care, with more or 
less effort to get actual truth, and with more or less considera- 
tion for his opponent according as his conscience may be sen- 
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sitive and his nature open and fair. Perhaps all that can be 
said here is that in these matters, while the advocate is not 
expected to be as open and candid as in some other relations 
of life and is entitled to a bias for which due allowance is 
made, yet he is bound by all the ordinary rules of truth and 
morality, and to the full extent that these rules control men 
anywhere. Certainly nothing could be worse than to give 
any sanction whatever to a theory which, though never avowed 
may sometimes be tacitly assumed, that the practice of the law 
is a game, or a species of warfare, in which there may be a few 
rules agreed to, but in the main there is but one thing to con- 
sider, and that is victory. As in the strange, unethical ethics 
of war you may not use explosive bullets, but may use explo- 
sive shells, and may not poison the well in the besieged city, 
but may destroy the provision train on its way thither, so in a 
court of law, on this monstrous theory, though you may not 
actually suborn witnesses, you may take advantage of every 
piece of falsehood which in any other way can pass in unde- 
tected in evidence or argument. But if law is a game, it is a 
game in which the stakes are human happiness and character ; 
if it is war, it is not a war for plunder, but one for principles, 
which cannot be set up with glory in the end if they have 
been first defiled and trampled under foot by the victors. 

At last the moralities of the practice of the law must rest 
on the individual lawyer, and perhaps little more can be said 
by way of particular rules for professional conduct than that 
the lawyer is under all the obligations which the highest stand- 
ard, rightly understood, imposes on any man. From these 
he neither gets nor claims an exemption by reason of any 
convention which would permit falsehood, nor by reason of 
working within a system which, to some extent, settles conduct 
by general rules of law without regard to the moral aspect of 
particular cases. 

But, it may be asked, what on the whole is the effect of the 
lawyer's profession on the lawyer? What manner of men 
does it tend to produce? Does it, as Boswell inquired, “ in 
some degree hurt the nice feeling of honesty”? Is it, as his 
question implies, laid out on lines which, though they may be 
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explained and defended, are still always in need of explana- 
tion, and so narrowly and nicely run that they are often 
within a measuring distance of what the common conscience 
of mankind condemns? If this is so, is it not a demoralizing 
business? Do not resent the question. If others can ask 
it, certainly we must answer it; and the answer cannot be 
doubtful. 

In the first place, it must be noticed how small a part of the 
lawyer’s work is advocacy. I have chiefly discussed that 
because it is the dramatic thing on which public attention is 
naturally fastened, but in fact, as every lawyer knows, it 
makes but a small part of the total business of the profession. 
Many lawyers never touch actual court work; most lawyers 
take it only as a part of the year’s occupation; a few adopt it 
as their chief business, but even they are not a little occupied 
outside it. The bulk of the lawyer’s work is examining 
questions, partly of law, partly of fact, for the purpose of 
giving advice; getting at the real bearings of business en- 
tanglements, often so confused that the client cannot even 
state them ; winning, or driving, to comprise conflicting claims, 
each partly right and partly wrong: entering into domestic 
and personal embarrassments; leading testators to understand 
their own minds; drawing contracts, and so on through all 
the complications and difficulties of human affairs, reaching 
all confidences and close offices except those of which the 
physician and the priest take charge, and sometimes not stop- 
ping there. How potent the lawyer is as a peace-maker, 
what a vast proportion of all threatened litigation his hand 
stays, no one but a lawyer can appreciate. In all this work 
of the lawyer, or nearly all of it, there is this common ele- 
ment, the entering into other men’s embarrassments and needs 
for the purpose of helping them, and with this go both 
judgment and sympathy. These characteristics are shared in 
similar fashion by the three great professions, and this it is 
which distinguishes them from most other pursuits, however 
serviceable. 

Out of the lawyer’s employment there naturally grows a 
judicial and temperate habit of mind which, in its final effect, 
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is very different from the partisan tendency which is some- 
times attributed to lawyers. In fact, a habit of holding one- 
sided and biased views is obviously discouraged by the very 
practice of advocacy. The person whose experience has 
carried him repeatedly now to one side and now to another, 
only to be corrected and set right at last by a higher power, 
and who urges one view well knowing that he may soon be 
called upon to urge a different one under changed circum- 
stances, is pretty sure to acquire a power of impartial exami- 
nation and of suspense of judgment. It is by this process 
that the impartiality of the judge is found to have been suffi- 
ciently developed in the training which he has first received 
in the partiality of the lawyer. 

As a final result, therefore, it is by no means prejudice 
or prepossession which is produced by the lawyer’s practice, 
but rather, I think, a marked degree of open-mindedness and 
readiness to confront and weigh new views, and this, so far as 
it goes, favors a truth-loving habit of mind. 

That the lawyer’s work offers many temptations, and often 
calls for a nice discrimination between good and evil, is cer- 
tainly true. Its opportunities for mischief are unsurpassed. 
While the profession, in the persons of its good members, is a 
bulwark of society, it is also, in its bad members, a menace, 
and an intolerable nuisance. No one knows so well as a 
lawyer what activity for evil goes on in the profession. We 
have no interest whatever in denying this. Our safety is 
rather in admitting it. Some considerable part of the daily 
friction of life, its teasing obstructions, interferences, and petty 
nuisances, must be laid at the door of lawyers; and of the 
greater iniquities,—the frauds of trade, the malignant combina- 
tions, the perverse and corrupt legislation, the miscarriage of 
justice,—a fair share is planted, watered, and brought to ripe- 
ness with the assistance of lawyers, and when attacked is 
zealously, and often too successfully, defended by lawyers, and 
not always by the most obscure. Society finds it among its 
great dangers that the worst attacks made upon it are often 
planned with an ingenuity which no other profession can 
supply. Mr. Bryce, that most indulgent critic of our Ameri- 
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can institutions, remarks that some judicious American observ- 
ers hold that a certain decadence in the Bar of the greater 
cities has been noticeable of late years, and that they declare 
“that the growth of enormously rich and powerful corpora- 
tions, willing to pay vast sums for questionable services, has 
seduced the virtue of some counsel, whose eminence makes 
their example important.” 

Against such evils within its own ranks the profession hardly 
attempts, by any regular discipline, to guard itself. Some- 
thing is done by way of disbarment, and this is of great value, 
so far as it goes, in cases of unprofessional conduct which 
could not be otherwise reached. But I know of no Bar in 
the country which attempts to purge itself with any thor- 
oughness. The profession cannot undertake to protect society 
by guaranteeing the moral character of its members. This 
could hardly be attempted without adopting ali the closeness 
of a guild, and that would not improbably foster and protect 
more evils than it would prevent. We must be permitted, as 
a profession, to disclaim responsibility for unworthy members, 
except to the limited extent that cases of professional miscon- 
duct can be dealt with, and the tares and the wheat must, for 
the most part, grow together until the harvest. The world 
must make its own discrimination, and perhaps the most that 
we can do is to encourage publicity, and not to let timidity, or 
a mistaken feeling of professional pride, hush up what should 
be openly denounced. 

But if there are bad fruits of the profession of the law, what 
shall we say of its good fruits? Conduct, says Matthew 
Arnold, is three-fourths of life. With the study of conduct 
lawyers are always busy, judging men, weighing motives, 
characterizing actions, publicly attacking or defending what 
men have done in every situation of life. Out of all this ex- 
ercise of the sense of right and wrong there must grow a 
power and habit of discrimination, and of applying principles 
to acts, a trained attention to conduct as a thing to be answered 
for, which cannot do otherwise than powerfully affect the 
moral sense, and, unless by a total perversion they work de- 
struction, they should develop an enlightened and healthy 
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conscience. So far from destroying the nice sense of honor 
nothing could bring it to a higher perfection than the constant 
responsibility of advising men in the difficult places of life 
what honesty and honor require, and in publicly asserting 
these great principles both in defence of right and as a terror 
to evil-doers. 

It is always to be borne in mind that however important in 
ordering our ways a due regard to the scruples of conscience 
may be, real success in meeting the highest demands of life 
does not consist chiefly in the most anxious attention to the 
nicest refinements of such scruples. A man is to be judged 
even more by his ideals than by his actions, and the test is a 
far more searching one. So of a profession or a purpose in 
life. Unless its ideals are positive and inspiring, so high 
above attainment that they are always drawing us, half in 
confidence, half in despair, but always irresistibly drawing us 
on and up, it is nothing but an occupation—harmless, per- 
haps, useful and even necessary, but still nothing which can 
hold the great enthusiasms of men, or heat their blood to 
action, or compel the great sacrifices without which it is ap- 
pointed that men shall get nothing which they greatly prize. 

What the ideals of law and of the profession of it are there 
is no need to remind this body, where there is no one who 
does not feel, in his best moments, that his profession has 
bound him to the service of justice, as a priest in the temple, 
serving not for pay, nor for public fame, nor for that sweeter 
reward, the full approval of those who know and can judge, 
but serving, he knows not why—because he must. 

It may seem to some persons that the ministers of justice 
ought to be something else than the paid advocates of suitors, 
each pressing his own cause, committed to partial and private 
views, warped by interest and prejudice, driven sometimes to 
make the worse appear the better reason, and always striving, 
as it looks, not for abstract right, but for success for himself 
and his client. 

What more perfect system such theorists may propose I do 
not know, but this system of ours is the one in which we 
must do our work, and the wit of man has not yet been able 
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to devise a better. In this justice does not descend, in answer 
to our prayers, pure and undefiled from heaven. It is struck 
out, with pain and sweat and conflict, in the private disputes 
of men. 

Our system is not devised primarily to discover truth, nor 
is the lawyer chiefly a searcher after truth. If he were, his 
methods would seem strange, indeed. Our administration of 
law is made, or rather has grown by forces which are virtually 
the great forces of nature, to meet human needs, to control 
the elemental passions of men, to regulate the affairs of life. 
As these affairs are complicated beyond our understanding by 
the confusion of the everlasting surging crowd of men, now 
rough, dishonest, cruel, deceitful above all things and desper- 
ately wicked, now honest, unselfish, tender, just, swearing to 
their own hurt and changing not, so the profession of the law, 
as it is practised by these same men, has the imperfections 
and the contradictions of all human things. It does not 
always conform to rules, however unquestionable and right. 
It touches all of life and takes on both good and evil by the 
contact. In its critical moments, when it is centred in a trial 
in court, it is the modern phase of all ancient strife, the visible 
struggle, old as the world, of all the passions of anger, hate, 
greed, and avarice, less wild than of old, but still full of their 
inherited spirit, and now forced into an arena which, excepting 
war itself, is left as the only battle-field for the irrepressible 
fighting instincts of the race. 

That these contests should not always proceed in irre- 
proachable methods and infallibly end in right results, is not 
to be wondered at: that the men who engage in them as 
trained contestants sometimes fight with indefensible tactics 
must be laid to traits which yet survive in the human animal. 

But on the other hand are there any men to whom society 
commits with more confidence its dearest interests, both pri- 
vate and public? 

The vigorous participation in affairs, with a purpose to do 
right, is the most wholesome moral tonic that our nature can 
have. It may not cultivate as many or as nice scruples as the 
theoretic studies of the casuist; it may dim some of the 
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splendid visions of the rhapsodist; but for the actual robust 
work of the world, and for the advancement of high purposes 
which are not to end in ‘reams or resolutions but in action, 
the one appointed way is to go down among men and work. 
This way lies open in the practice of the law. It cannot be 
said to be free from perplexities. The practitioner will not 
find himself ina plain way in which the fool cannot err. But 
he will find himself in the midst of abundant opportunities 
for service to mankind, will see before him ideals among the 
highest which our minds can reach, and will have the encour- 
agement of examples which are not behind the farthest mark 
that human nature has touched in its approach to justice. 
JosEPH B. WARNER. 
Boston, MAss. 





DISCUSSIONS. 


‘* ASPECTS OF THE SOCIAL PROBLEM:’’ A REPLY. 


THoucH I am unable to admit the faults laid to my charge by 
Mr. Webb, I should like to say a few words to the readers of this 
JouRNAL as an acknowledgment of his attempt to find a platform for 
discussion. We are speaking to an audience which includes those, 
in many countries, who care most for progress, and on the highest 
grounds. I should wish, if I can be granted space, to put before 
them the reasons for the method of argument which I adopt, and 
the nature of the difficulties found in coming to an understanding ; 
difficulties for which I cannot blame myself, excepting as regards 
deficient power to carry out my method adequately. 

1. This discussion began with Mr. Ball’s criticism of the book 
‘* Aspects of the Social Problem,’’ of which I was editor and partly 
author. I think that any reader, fresh from the study of the charges 
made against that work in this JoURNAL, will be a good deal surprised 
if he turns to the book itself. The principal passage of comment 
upon Socialism, which occupies by no means a large portion of the 
book, is on pp. 305-6. I had almost asked the editor to let me 
reprint it at length, but, on reflection, I can hardly expect to fill 
the pages of this JoURNAL with extracts from my own works. The 
whole passage simply zs a very careful discrimination between differ- 
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ent possible senses of the term Socialism. It is carefully explained 
that though some Socialists, for whose views chapter and verse are 
given, have committed themselves to consequences which I deplore, 
what I really dread is not an avowed aim, but a process of intel- 
lectual drifting. Except as regards the writers actually quoted, the 
whole passage is explicitly hypothetical, and a clear disavowal, 
which I am glad to have drawn out, at once disarms it. Let me 
explain again. I point out a danger, and illustrate it from facts 
that have occurred, and views that are in black and white. I say 7 
Socialism means this, then it is ruinous. I endeavored both there 
and wherever I have touched these questions to point out how 
closely, for a time, the healthy and morbid developments may ap- 
pear to coincide, and to instigate my readers to the most serious 
reflection upon the problem of distinguishing them. My own posi- 
tion is not one which any careful thinker could call Individualist. 
The opposition to the ideas of Herbert Spencer, and of Mill in some 
of his moods, which I share with the Socialists, has therefore im- 
posed on me the task of discrimination between Socialism and the 
main stream of social theory due to the great thinkers of the world. 
The acceptance by my critics of the rule of the game, that every 
one must be a Socialist or an Individualist, which I absolutely 
reject (in agreement, I am glad to see, with Mr. Gonner), is one 
primary difficulty in coming to an understanding, and perhaps the 
chief one. 

2. But it is said that I scarcely recognize the existence of an 
evolution in Socialism, and that I am mistaken as to its course. 
The second part of this charge disposes of the first, and it will be 
enough to deal with the second. My view is briefly this: Socialism 
has a core of ideas in common with the great political and social 
philosophy of the world, and adds to these a number of misappre- 
hensions and extravagances which are all its own. The tendency 
of evolution is to purge away the extravagances which belong to 
the operation of powerful ideas upon a democracy to which they 
are new, and to leave the core of sound social theory and practice, 
modified, no doubt, by the conditions of a more widely distributed 
capacity and a more self-conscious society. Now to ask whether 
the resultant social theory will be called Socialism is a merely 
verbal question, unless we can agree what Socialism is. To say 
that it is in evolution is no answer ; evolution may be leading up to 
transformation or to suppression. At present there is nothing to 
show that, in proportion as Socialism is purified of misapprehen- 
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sions, dogmatic Collectivism will not be abandoned. If this goes, 
then the retention of the name Socialism is a matter of indiffer- 
ence. It is not enough to say that Socialism is in evolution. You 
must show where the Socialism is, which, being in evolution, is not 
returning towards the main stream of social theory and practice. 
Let the reader carefully note the poverty of Mr. Webb’s list of 
references. Except in his own work on ‘‘ Trades Unions’’ there is 
really nothing that points to the phase required. The Fabian es- 
says are distinctly on the old-fashioned lines, and Mr. Gonner’s 
work no less distinctly points to the dropping of doctrinaire Col- 
lectivism. It is too soon to judge of the real nature of the Fabian 
Society’s new policy, and one cannot be expected to draw conclu- 
sions from the unpublished work, to which reference is made. But 
why should I desire to make out that a large band of clever men 
are hopelessly opposed to the ideas which I have at heart? I can 
only hope and trust that what is promised may be verified, and that 
a literature may be produced by English Socialism really worthy of 
our century and of our ethical stand-point. When such a literature 
shall appear, I pledge myself to hail it as the dawn of a new day. 
That it now exists, no one has, I think, asserted. 

3- Ido not agree—perhaps I am incurable—with Mr. Webb’s 
prescriptions for the method of controversy, if I am right in under- 
standing them to recommend dealing with generalities,—that is to 
say, arguing about fundamental assumptions in general form. My 
reason is twofold ; in the first place, the habit of special pleading 
is now so widely spread by popular controversy that the generali- 
ties put forward as the fundamentals of a given argument are 
merely chosen for their plausibility, and give no clue to the nerve 
of the argument itself. If you attack them, the plausible sense is 
appealed to; but in arguing from them they are interpreted as the 
reasoner chooses. The social question has suffered too much from 
generalities, and a closer analysis is needed. 

And, secondly, the modern thinker is aware that no principle is 
understood till it is applied ; while, as it comes to be applied, it 
ceases to be an ‘‘assumption’’ (which really in Mr. Webb’s hands 
becomes a question-begging term), and displays its real meaning, 
and its truth or falsehood; its capacity or incapacity, that is, to 
deal with the facts of experience. If our principles do not seem 
clear, but remain “‘ tacit assumptions,’’ then, first, we must admit 
defective powers of exposition ; but, secondly, we must point out 
that the power and patience to see a principle in the only form in 
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which it really exists, viz., in the complication of its real context, 
is not too common, and there is no insult implied in doubting 
whether the champions of a new and exciting gospel have alto- 
gether acquired it. The same difficulty arises as to challenging the 
fundamental assumption of others. We say that, in the analysis of 
experience, we do far more than challenge assumptions ; we exhibit 
in detail the limitations and confusions of the ideas under exami- 
nation by the same process by which every hypothesis or proposi- 
tion, it matters not whether assumption, axiom, principle, or induc- 
tion, is made to show itself equal or unequal to the demands of 
experience. But though for science our method is the only one, for 
effective controversy it is undoubtedly too laborious; and we are 
not surprised that our circle of readers is limited. 

It is more than time to conclude. My answer to the charge 
against me is, in brief, that there is not yet in this country any ap- 
preciable body of high-class socialistic literature, by which to test 
the view that, when purified and developed, Socialism will be 
Socialism still. My critics’ references to the future for their evidence 
are too remarkable to escape notice. Nothing of all the practical 
changes to which Mr. Ball refers has any distinctive connection with 
Socialism. When the promised literature and the new policy are 


developed, it will be time to see, first, whether they are rational, and, 
secondly, whether they are socialistic. In the mean time, we claim 
that no principle is known except in its concrete development, and 
that the careful and persistent analysis of the developments is the 
only methed by which principles can be established or refuted. 
And we are always ready for discussion, except when it seems 
unwelcome to those who invite us. 


BERNARD BOSANQUET. 
LONDON. 


CONCLUDING NOTE. 


I HAVE no desire to extend or magnify controversy. Readers of 
my article must have realized that I was attacking false prophets of 
Socialism as much as, or even more than, their critic. The differ- 
ence between Mr. Bosanquet and myself is partly a difference of 
emphasis, partly a difference in method of interpretation. I admit 
that the signs of Socialism are not altogether on my side of the 
controversy: my wish is father, perhaps, to my idea of Socialism, 
and I can only hope that the future may prove to be on my side 
rather than on that of my critic. That is also Mr. Bosanquet’s hope, 
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although it is clearly not his expectation. He has the advantage 
of me in the present. He will, I am sure, not grudge to me any 
triumph the future may have in store for my view. It is to the 
future, at any rate, that I desire to adjourn the present controversy, 
And the readers of this JouURNAL, however much I may have taxed 
their patience, will at any rate recognize the service I have done 
them in drawing Mr. Bosanquet into the field of discussion. That 
is th only excuse I can offer for the polemical form into which I 
threw what was meant for a philosophical contribution towards the 
understanding of Collectivist tendencies. At the same time I in- 
dulged the privilege of a philosopher in putting the idea of Collec- 
tivism at its best, but gdow Eyer mpa&w AéFews Frrov ddnOeias 
égaxtecbat. 
SIDNEY BALL. 
St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


‘“ THE MORAL ASPECTS OF SOCIALISM.”’ 


I po not desire to take any part in this interesting discussion, in 
which I find myself, in the main, in agreement with Mr. Ball. 
But there is one small point on which I should be glad to be en- 
lightened. Mr. Brocklehurst (p. 94) disclaims the 7é/e of prophet, 
and thinks that it is wiser ‘‘ to give no response to those who demand 
cut-and-dried schemes of the new social state.’’ I think so, too; 
and I am glad to find that, so far as my experience goes, most of 
the leading exponents of Socialism in this country concur with this 
attitude. What Ido not understand is the possibility of combining 
this position with a definite belief in the socialistic ideal as opposed 
to all others. My own view is that, in all probability, it will be 
found desirable, in the near future, to introduce a considerably 
greater amount of collective control in various directions than is 
at present exercised, while probably in some other directions a 
greater amount of individual freedom and a more general recog- 
nition of individual responsibility will be found desirable. I think 
it is possible to some extent to anticipate the nature of the pro- 
vinces of social life within which these different lines of develop- 
ment are likely to occur; and, by means of this anticipation, it 
is possible, to a considerable extent, to help the development 
forward. Hence I might describe myself as a Socialist with respect 
to certain lines of development, and an Individualist with respect 
to others; and in both cases with the reservation that, after the 
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development has proceeded a certain distance, it might very prob- 
ably become desirable to move in the opposite direction. Now, 
so far as I can ascertain, many of those who call themselves Socialists 
do not really profess to have any larger share of prophetic gift 
than is implied in this very modest anticipation. In these circum- 
stances, I am somewhat puzzled to know what they mean by 
describing themselves as Socialists. Do they mean that, in some 
one particular direction (perhaps with respect to the ownership 
of the means of production) they have a quite clear prophetic 
insight, though on other points their vision is more dim? Even 
this I can hardly understand. All the aspects of social life are 
so closely interrelated that it seems impossible to have a clear 
prophetic insight into one of them and yet be in the dark about 
others. Might not, for instance, the collective control of the 
means of production involve consequences in other directions (say, 
with reference to the family) which would be so undesirable as to 
counterbalance the advantages of the control itself? If so, then 
any one who cannot foresee these consequences is also not in a 
position to foresee that there would be a net gain in the introduc- 
tion of collective control. What puzzles me is the limited prophetic 
power that seems to be claimed by Socialists, while they admit that 
they have no plenary inspiration. 

I can, in a manner, understand the claim of complete prophetic 
insight.* I can also understand the power of anticipating, in a ten- 
tative way, the direction in which, at any particular moment, 
progress may be expected. What I do not understand is the pos- 
session of a definite power of prophecy with reference to one par- 
ticular aspect of social life, combined with ignorance with regard to 
the other aspects. Of course, it may be said (and this seems to be 
implied at least in the view of Mr. Ball) that even this limited 
power of prophecy is not claimed. But, if so, I hardly under- 
stand why the term Socialism should still be thought appropriate 
to the movement. This term is generally understood as implying 





* Many of the Continental Socialists appear to make suchaclaim. So also 
do such writers as Tolstoi. Such a claim seems to be very much on a par with 
the claims of Casuists to be able to lay down definite rules for the conduct of 
individuals in all conceivable circumstances. I should have thought that any 
claims of this nature were by this time discredited. Life is far too large and 
concrete a thing for the possibility of any such abstract formulation. Yet it is 
only when some such claim is made that a term like Socialism seems to have 
any definite meaning. 
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at least a certain opposition to Individualism ; and, if it is admitted 
that the higher Socialism must include the higher Individualism, the 
use of terms naturally understood as implying an opposition seems 
confusing. On the whole, the net result of Mr. Ball’s contention 
seems to be that ‘‘ educated Socialism’’ has ceased to be Socialism. 
The ‘‘ Evolution of Socialism’’ seems to be at the same time its 
euthanasia. 

Perhaps, if this most profitable discussion is further prolonged, 
Mr. Brocklehurst may be able to enlighten me further on his atti- 
tude in this matter; or possibly Mr. Ball may explain the point 
more fully in the second article which he appears to promise. In 
the meantime, I am disposed to agree with Mr. Bosanquet in 
thinking that the use of such terms as Individualism and Socialism 
is wholly misleading and confusing ; though, at the same time I 
think that Mr. Ball is right in urging that the so-called Socialists 
have brought out some important elements in our present social 
problems which the writers of the ‘‘Aspects’’ have on the whole 


tended to ignore or to minimize. 
J. S. MACKENZIE. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, CARDIFF. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


SoctaL RicHts AND DutiEs: Addresses to Ethical Societies. By 
Leslie Stephen. In two volumes. London: Swan Sonnenschein ; 
New York: Macmillan, 1896. (The Ethical Library.) Pp. 255, 
267. 

The afo/ogia is a form of literature much in favor with members 
of Ethical Societies. Nor is this unnatural. They have still to 
explain and defend their existence. To the readers of these two 
volumes, however, any further defence will probably appear un- 
necessary. To have produced them is a sufficient vindication of 
the existence of an Ethical Society. Yet Mr. Stephen’s opening 
address is a contribution to Ethical Society apologetics. This 
address is remarkable not only for what it says, but also—and even 
more—for what it leaves unsaid. Other apologists sometimes fail 
to give the reader a clear idea of the essential nature of an Ethical 
Society. It is represented by them as having a dual nature, the 
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two leading properties of which are not obviously capable of being 
developed harmoniously. We are left in doubt whether its primary 
purpose is a speculative one—the ascertainment of the nature of 
morality—or a practical one,—the cultivation of morality in the 
individual life and in social arrangements. As a result we are often 
not sure whether we have to do with a learned society or with a 
church. It may be answered, of course, that we have to do with 
both at the same time ; that the Society is a church ; that its object 
is both to ascertain the truth and to make it manifest in men’s 
lives. But it is just in this double purpose that the difficulty lies. 
The practical and propagandist side of an Ethical Society’s work 
would seem likely to be effective only if its members are agreed as 
to the main principles of morality. And the amount of agreement 
that exists does not seem to be very great. One point of agreement 
is indeed brought out. Dogma must be excluded from the basis of 
morality. Mr. Stephen frankly assumes that those to whom and 
for whom he speaks have thrown over the theology of the churches. 
Is their aim, then, to undertake the moral regeneration of mankind, 
an object which the churches have in their own way been pursuing ? 
Clearly, a certain amount of the activity of Ethical Societies would 
seem to run in this direction. They, too, for instance, have their 
Sunday-schools, to which all—even the orthodox—are invited to 
send their children. If proselytism is the mark of a living church, 
they will pass the test. 

Now it is noteworthy that Mr. Stephen does not seem to take any 
account of this function of an Ethical Society. He regards it not 
as an organization for converting the world, but as a society for 
assisting its own members in the rational investigation of a set of 
problems. It is, he says, ‘‘ primarily the aim of an Ethical Society 
to promote the rational discussion of those underlying ethical 
principles,’’—that is, of the ethical principles underlying social 
questions. But these principles are allowed to be still in the stage 
of discussion ; and “‘ we desire to see the great controversy carried 
on in the nearest approach to a scientific spirit.’’ The phrase 
‘* scientific’ is held to mean that dogma is no guide. ‘‘ We hold 
in common that the old dogmas are no longer tenable, though we 
are very far from being agreed as to what should replace them.’’ 
‘« We as members of Ethical Societies have no claim to be, even in 
the humblest way, missionaries of a new religion; but are simply 
interested in doing what we can to discuss in a profitable way the 
truths which it ought to embody or reflect.’’ These are words of 
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sobriety, if not of enthusiasm. When a society is still in the stage 
of discussion, missionary enterprise is premature. A church with 
only one article in its creed, and that a negative one, might be 
successful in destroying an old morality, but would hardly have 
much prospect of building up anew the moral character of man. 

No doubt a positive side may be discovered to the Ethical 
Societies’ creed. It is not only a denial of the theological basis of 
morality ; it is an assertion (in Mr. Stephen’s words) that morality 
is ‘‘a product of human nature.’’ Yet this positive assertion 
scarcely veils the want of agreement as to what human nature is 
and involves, especially on its rational side. Mr. Stephen, for 
instance, is not only sure that theology is worthless, he is also con- 
vinced of the ‘‘ vanity of philosophizing.’’ On the other hand, 
speculative metaphysics flourishes even in the inner circle of 
Ethical Societies, and is fearlessly applied to the solution of prac- 
tical questions. In view of this divergence there is much to be 
said for Mr. Stephen’s way of regarding the functions of an Ethical 
Society. It seems hardly fitted to bring united action to bear upon 
practical questions, or to undertake any propagandism which is 
more than merely destructive. But it is of value for purposes of 
mutual stimulus and enlightenment, and also for encouraging the 
discussion of social and political questions from an ethical point of 
view. 

Mr. Stephen’s separate studies have a unity of character not 
merely because they regard social questions from an ethical point 
of view, but because the social aspect of morality is always promi- 
nent. Society is the bearer of morality, a moral organism; and 
the individual is moral in so far as guided by social instincts and 
interests. Thus it would appear almost all one to assert that society 
is a moral organism and that morality is social. If it were a ques- 
tion of philosophical ethics, this position would require further 
elucidation. But Mr. Stephen has dealt with the philosophy of 
ethics elsewhere, and in these volumes he limits himself to applying 
his point of view. As a result, we have, in particular, the admirable 
studies of luxury, competition, and punishment. In all of these 
we see the working of the double maxim that society is moral and 
morality social. It is when it becomes unsocial that luxury is 
immoral, or rather that we give to enjoyment the dyslogistic name 
of luxury. ‘‘ Luxury is characteristic of a class with narrow out- 
look, and devoted to such enjoyments as are, by their nature, 
incapable of communication.’’ ‘The direction in which we 
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should look for improvement is not so much in directly prescribing 
any Spartan or ascetic system of life, as in cultivating in every one 
who possesses superfluities the sense of his implicit responsibility to 
his fellows, which should go with every increase of wealth, and the 
conviction, not that he should regard pleasure as in itself bad, but 
that he should train himself to find pleasures in such conduct as 
makes him a more efficient member of the body corporate of 
society.”’ 

The same attitude is preserved in the sober, because modified, 
defence of competition. Thus the social value of competitions for 
rewards and places is dwelt upon. ‘‘So far as the end of such 
competitions is good, the normal motives cannot be bad. The end 
of a fair competition is the discovery of the ablest men, with a 
view to placing them in a position where their talents may be 
turned to most account. It can only be achieved so far as each 
man does his best to train his own powers, and is prepared to test 
them fairly against the powers of others. . . . If he works simply 
with the desire of making the best of himself, and if the reward is 
simply such a position as may enable him to be most useful to 
society, the competition which results will be bracing and invigor- 
ating, and will appeal to no such motives as can be called, in the 
bad sense, selfish. He is discharging a function which is useful, it 
is true, to himself ; but which is also intrinsically useful to the whole 
society.’’ At the same time, ‘‘ Competition is as far as possible 
from being the solitary condition of a healthy society. It must be 
not only a competition for worthy ends by honorable means, 
but should be a competition so regulated that the reward may bear 
some proportion to the merit. . . . Competition, therefore, we 
might say, could be unequivocally beneficial only in an ideal 
society ; in a state in which we might unreservedly devote our- 
selves to making the best of our abilities and accepting the con- 
sequent results, without the painful sense in the background that 
others were being sacrificed and debased ; crushed because they had 
less luck in the struggle, and were, perhaps, only less deserving in 
some degree than ourselves.’’ 

A still more elaborate application of the same principle is given 
in the careful and lucid essay on punishment. Punishment is re- 
garded as but one of the means by which society secures its own 
preservation and moralization. The deterrent theory has its rights, 
but an extended meaning must be given to ‘‘ deterrence.’? What 
society seeks to produce and maintain is an organization which 
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will give security to its members. And this ‘‘ involves much more 
than the simple execution of the criminal law; it involves the 
support of agencies for prevention, education, and reformation.”’ 
The character and circumstances of the offender, therefore, may 
not be left out of account. ‘‘ For the growth of the social order 
depends upon the growth of the corresponding social instincts. .. . 
The moral requirement in regard to the criminal law is, therefore, 
essentially that it should be such a law as is favorable, when con- 
sidered in connection with the whole order, to the strength and 
development of the existing morality.’’ Deterrence should, 
therefore, be regarded as ‘‘ including or coinciding with reforma- 
tion, as indicating a part of the general system of moral pressure 
by which the classes exposed to temptation may be gradually raised 
in the scale of civilization.’’ 

Enough has, perhaps, been said to show the interest attaching to 
the essays in these two volumes, as well as their general point of 
view. On such subjects it is inevitable that Mr. Stephen should 
often repeat what has been said before ; but he never does so with- 
out himself adding point and felicity of phrase to the familiar doc- 
trine. The addresses to which reference has not been made above 
are on science and politics, the sphere of political economy, social 
equality, ethics and the struggle for existence, heredity, the duties 
of authors, the vanity of philosophizing, forgotten benefactors. I 
must content myself here with enumerating the titles. It is almost 
superfluous to say that they will all repay reading. 

One remark remains to be made which may, I fear, appear un- 
gracious. But it is part of the duty of a reviewer to point out that 
the contents of the volumes, however excellent as Ethical addresses, 
do not justify the title of ‘‘Social Rights and Duties.’’ It is a 
good title, and every reader of these addresses would welcome a 
treatise from Mr. Stephen which fairly covered the field. But it 
is certainly misleading where it stands. 


W. R. Sor.ey. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


An EtuHicaL MoveMENT. A Volume of Lectures. By W. L. 
Sheldon, Lecturer of the Ethical Society of St. Louis. New 
York and London: Macmillan & Co., 1896. Pp. 349. 


These sixteen lectures give an admirable illustration of the scope 
and spirit of that Ethical Movement to which Mr. Sheldon is de- 
voted. They are especially to be commended to those who have 
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been accustomed to draw a hard and fast line between ethics and 
religion. Such a line is possible in certain stages of development, 
but one cannot read such a lecture as that entitled, ‘‘ Being Reli- 
gious—what it means to an Ethical Idealist,’’ without being con- 
vinced that as the highest religion is ethical in its emphasis, so the 
truest ethical insight is religious. 

Mr. Sheldon calls his discourses ‘‘lectures,’’ and they have a 
breadth of treatment and freedom from conventionalism that dis- 
tinguish them from the ordinarysermon. And yet in the best sense 
of the word they are sermons. They aim not at the exposition of 
ethical theory, but at practical guidance. They are concerned 
with conduct, but still more with the character out of which right 
conduct comes. Mr. Sheldon is distinctly a preacher, after the 
order of Channing and Martineau, and addresses himself always 
to those who desire ‘‘to live in the spirit.’’ The questions dis- 
cussed are those which come inevitably to those who would live 
such a life, under the conditions of free thought. 

Very helpful and wise are the lectures which are devoted to the 
cultivation of tolerance; if that is not too cold a word to express 
the sympathetic attitude which Mr. Sheldon would have us assume 
to the religious beliefs of others. ‘‘ The world,’’ he says, “is not 
ripe for a uniform religion or a uniform church.’’ He is not 
satisfied with mere latitudinarianism with its suave complacency. 
‘* People like to dally with religion as they do with art. They call 
it ‘ being broad’ and ‘ seeing all sides,’ when in reality they do not 
see any side of the subject at all.’’ The unity for which he pleads 
is that which only comes through deeper experience. 

In the lecture on ‘‘ The Ethical Christ,’’ Mr. Sheldon, after an 
ungrudging acknowledgment of the beauty of the Christ ideal, 
says, ‘‘and yet we make a mistake when thinking of this as a com- 
plete example of the Ethical Ideal.’ The Christ picture, he says, 
took shape when ‘‘ the ideal aspect most called for was passive en- 
durance, heroic submissiveness, gentle humility.’’ In our time 
other elements are needed in addition to these; we must recognize 
the need of the ‘‘ aggressive energy, the determined will, the ven- 
turesome mind.”’ 

In the treatment of marriage, the family, law, and private prop- 
erty, while the conclusions are conservative, the method is radical. 
The roots of these institutions are ethical, and their continued 
growth is dependent on obedience to ethical laws. 

It is not often that one comes upon a book at once so sound and 
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so suggestive. It gives us what we should expect after reading the 
words of the preface. ‘‘ The attitude taken in the volume is neither 
that purely of the scholar nor that of a man wholly immersed in 
practical life. A teacher in ethics or religion occupies a position 
between these two classes. He will read extensively and think a 
great deal; but his deepest convictions and beliefs will be shaped 
while he is seeking to apply his reading or thinking to the questions 


of life as they come up from day to day.”’ 
SAMUEL M. CROTHERS. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BELIEF; OR, LAW IN CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. 
By The Duke of Argyll, K.G., K.T. London: John Murray, 
Albemarle Street, 1896. Pp. xxii., 555. 


In this very remarkable and interesting work the Duke of Argyll 
argues that natural teleology is the indispensable basis of religion, 
and that Christianity, which alone fits this basis, furnishes the only 
completely rational theory of conduct. Thus teleology bears the 
weight of our author’s whole superstructure of belief. 

Two methods are open to the natural teleologist. He may rea- 
son from the conception of the world as a world of law, and pro- 
ceed deductively to show that not a sparrow can fall to the ground 
without the will of a controlling providence ; or else he may reason 
from particular facts of adaptation, especially in the organic world, 
and conclude that mind is supreme in nature. The Duke, having 
in his ‘‘ Reign of Law’’ sufficiently developed the former method, 
proceeds in the work before us chiefly or solely upon the latter. 
He contends, on the one hand, that purposiveness—the true crite- 
rion of mind—is not merely inferred, but directly perceived in 
organic forms and processes ; that mankind have always, as a rule, 
perceived it; and that this perception is indelibly recorded in the 
etymology and grammatical structure of language. On the other 
hand, he wages war with certain naturalistic writers who, ignoring 
or not perceiving what the vast majority of mankind perceive, deny 
all knowledge of natural purposiveness, and discount its alleged 
evidence as the result of mere misconstruction. These writers the 
Duke charges with ‘‘ garbling’’ the report which they should give of 
the phenomena of organic life, with inconsistency, or even with 
‘conscious and deliberate juggling with words.’’ 

It is well known that the teleological argument in all its forms 
has been for centuries the theme of discussion and criticism. Kant 
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and Mill agree as to its persuasiveness. ‘‘ It would be difficult,’’ 
says Mill, ‘‘to find a stronger argument in favor of theism than 
that the eye must have been made by one who sees, and the ear by 
one who hears.’’ But this argument has been shown by the greatest 
of philosophical critics to suffer from intrinsic difficulties of a pecu- 
liarly grave character. What the reader notices in the ‘‘ Philosophy 
of Belief’’ is that these intrinsic difficulties are almost overlooked. 
For aught that this work has benefited thereby, the critical labor 
bestowed by Kant on the conception of natural purposiveness has 
been merely wasted. But fresh difficulties have since Kant’s time 
been created for the design argument from organic forms,—diffi- 
culties which may be called extrinsic, consisting in the alternative 
suggestion of natural selection, etc., as explaining the adaptation 
observable in such forms. We had thought that no natural teleolo- 
gist could possibly ignore these difficulties. But the Duke ignores 
them, saying dogmatically that ‘‘ natural selection, as an agency 
in developing structures prior to their functional use, if it has any 
meaning at all, is simply a mental and directing choice.’’ He also 
declares that purpose must be assumed as mediating between the 
inchoate and matured states of organic existence. This is edifying 
to one who has never doubted. But the na#f disciple of the Duke, 
who turns from the confident utterances of the latter to read the 
opinions of, let us say, Mr. Romanes, in his ‘‘ Influence of Science 
upon Religion,’’ will find much to dishearten him or cause him 
real trouble, for which the ‘‘ Philosophy of Belief’’ provides no 
help whatever. 

The Duke’s argument for natural teleology from the implications 
of common speech does not justify the importance which he at- 
taches to it. Perhaps the most general truth which can be enun- 
ciated respecting popular speech is that while it fairly corresponds 
to the needs of practical life, it falls far short of satisfying the re- 
quirements of the best thought of any generation. Primitive lan- 
guages represent primitive modes of looking at things. The mind of 
the savage is disposed to personification. He is apt to regard a curi- 
ous piece of mechanism—e.g., a watch—as a living thing, and to 
ascribe to it attributes of intelligence and will. This disposition 
is no doubt registered in language. One of the great obstacles 
in the way of modern science arises from the imperfection of the 
instrument of expression,—the subtlely misleading associations of 
words. The progress of science is marked by a progressive, but 
very slow, correction of speech, If it were quite true that, as the 
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Duke states, ‘‘ language is the automatic expression of, and witness 
to, that which we really do see, all the more to be trusted because of 
the fact that it is an unconscious witness ;’’ and if ‘‘ words cannot 
report anything which does not really shine in upon the self-con- 
sciousness of man, or which he does not really see ;’’ the words, 
“* spook’’ and ‘‘ fairy,’’ should have objective existences correspond- 
ing to them, and from the words ‘‘ sunset’’ and ‘‘ sunrise’ we should 
be justified in inferring the falsity of the heliocentric view of the 
solar system. The Duke’s argument from language proves nothing 
at all, just because it would prove too much. 

Scarcely less surprising, however, is his contention that purpo- 
siveness in natural objects is ‘‘ directly perceived.’’ Tous it appears 
to be in all cases—even in the action of all persons except our- 
selves—an inference. and one as to which mistakes are very easily 
made. All so-called perception is mixed up with inference, but of 
the perception of purposiveness this is especially true. The Duke’s 
assertion of the direct perception of purpose in organic forms is 
simply the result of defective psychology. 

He argues that though we are ignorant of ulterior ends in nature, 
we may and do possess certitude respecting proximate ends. This 
is part of his general position that our ‘‘ knowledge, despite its 
limitations, is true as far as it goes.’’ ‘ True’’ in this connection 
is a difficult term to explain satisfactorily. It bears totally different 
meanings for disciples of Hume and Hegel. But ‘‘ true as far as it 
goes’’ is a highly fallacious phrase, and may actually be equivalent to 
‘* false.’’ Not only Kepler’s Laws (the Duke’s illustration) are true 
as far as they go, but the Ptolemaic astronomy was true as far as it 
went. It possessed truth of a relative sort, #.¢., in proportion as it 
explained the celestial phenomena. But as a whole it was false. 
The peculiarity of generalizations which are ‘true as far as they 
go’’ is that a more advanced or wider conception may, for aught 
we now know, completely overthrow them, reversing the stand-point 
from which they have taught us to regard the particular facts. 
Thus the Copernican conception reversed the stand-point of the 
Ptolemaic. The essence of the dispute between natural teleologists 
and naturalists lies in the question whether the ‘‘ proximate 
ends’ might not, when looked at from the stand-point of nat- 
ural selection, lose their character of finality altogether, just as 
the terms ‘‘sunrise’’ and ‘‘sunset’’ have lost the meaning which 
they originally bore. 

All the weakness attaching to the Duke’s natural teleology af- 
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fects his ethics and religion likewise. Of his religious theory we 
do not here speak. Of his Ethics the most important thing to be 
said is that he bestows on the subject no systematic or general 
treatment. Ethics for him is the Ethics of Christianity. In his 
chapter dealing with this subject, the ethical relation between man 
and man is represented as flowing from the relation between man 
and God. 

The faculty of distinguishing between right and wrong is ‘‘ di- 
vinely implanted.’’ The feeling of duty to our fellows is seen and 
felt in the light of an obligation to a known God. The moral 
feeling is reduced to ‘‘love,”’ or the feeling of brotherhood and 
comradeship. The feeling of obligation tends to become sub- 
merged or lost in this, so that ‘‘ love’’ would be ‘‘the whole ful- 
filling of the law.’’ What the ‘‘good”’ for man is the Duke does 
not pronounce, except by describing it as a form of ‘‘ blessed- 
ness’’ to be divinely bestowed hereafter. With the question of 
hedonism and its antagonists he does not concern himself. But 
pure altruism he holds to be an unnatural theory of conduct. 
Closely following Butler, he regards the notion of ‘‘ desert’ as 
inseparable from that of right and wrong. The connections between 
right conduct and reward, wrong conduct and punishment, are not 
merely arbitrary connections. The consequences of good or evil 
conduct as such follow organically upon the latter, as part of the 
divine scheme. If virtue is not always rewarded or vice punished ; 
if we are perplexed at seeing the good man miserable and the bad 
man prosperous ; yet we must with the apostle trust that ‘‘ all things 
work together for good to them that love God.’’ The question of 
the origin of evil under the control of omnipotent wisdom and 
goodness is one which the Duke does not profess to answer. He 
suggests, however, that the answer must be found in the concep- 
tion of man’s will as free, but rebellious against God. Virtue 
without freedom would be impossible. Vice is, therefore, the in- 
evitable concomitant of virtue in such an imperfect creature as 
man. The doctrine (of, ¢.g., Héffding) that without determinism 
no moral conduct and no moral theory would be possible, does 
not seem to have occurred to the Duke as even conceivable. 

He makes God immanent in nature, and regularly treats the laws 
of nature as laws of God. This involves two different conceptions 
of law. The Duke does not confound these, but regards them as 
consistent, though distinct, aspects of the one fact. The uniformi- 
ties of nature are the edicts or ordinances of God’s will. If any 
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except ‘‘sensationist’’ morality is to be sustained, this seems to be 
a dangerous identification. If nothing happens except according 
to natural law, and if natural law is the law of God, it is hard to 
escape from the conclusion, that whatever is (or has been, or shall 
be) is right. We need not dwell upon this. Such, however, is the 
Duke’s philosophy, in ethics as in teleology, that at every seeming 
advance we are plunged deeper and deeper into mystery. We 
are led through a cloud of metaphysics by a guide who believes 
himself and his followers to be—at least most of the time—walking 
in the clear light of reason. 

But it would be unjust to close without referring to another as- 
pect of this work, which makes it in our opinion not only interest- 
ing but valuable. Though the author does not seem to be fully 
aware how deep and how widely diffused are the sources of the 
scepticism which he endeavors to counteract ; and though, as a con- 
sequence, many of his arguments are pointless, superficial, and 
useless for their purpose, no reader can help being struck with the 
wealth of information—scientific rather than philosophical—which 
the work contains. A note of impatience is here and there dis- 
cernible in it ; an intolerance of opposition, and a seeming inability 
to recognize the fact that such opposition is sincere,—not to say 
well-founded. The Duke’s own belief is so strong that to him un- 
belief seems incredible. He would have other men employ his own 
glasses. All that ardor and eloquence can do is done by him to 
persuade them. His zeal is admirable. As one reads, one feels 
somehow the better for the buoyancy and strength of the writer’s 
spirit. Indeed, ‘‘The Philosophy of Belief’’—we say it with 
modest confidence—could only be the work of a strong as well as 
a good man. What the special theologians, for whom it seems 
to have been chiefly intended, may think of it, we cannot venture 
to predict. But its tone will cheer and inspire many readers whom 


its arguments may fail to convince. 
Joun I. BEARE. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 


FRANCESCO D’ASSISI E ALCUNI DEI SUOI RECENTI BioGRaAFI. Me- 
moria letta all’ Accademia di Scienze Morali e Politiche della 
Societa Reale di Napoli, dal Socio Raffaele Mariano. Napoli: 
Tipografia della Regia Universita, 1896. 8vo. Pp. 208. 


The interest attaching to this work is due not so much to the 
manner in which its subject is treated or the results arrived at, as 
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to the point of view from which it is written. The author’s aim is 
not so much to elicit truth as to defend a thesis. Though several 
biographies are dealt with,—three, those of Bonghi, Sabatier, and 
Thode, at considerable length,—the work is, in reality, an attack 
upon Sabatier, an attack which is made to seem less individual by 
being distributed among several persons. ‘‘ For Sabatier’s volume 
were reserved the power and the good fortune to wake us up.’’ 
(p. 33-) At the same time, the attack is directed less against 
Sabatier and his book than against the ethical and political ten- 
dency which they represent. Mariano and Sabatier—so, at least, 
the former thinks—stand for two opposite tendencies in thought 
and practice. Yielding to the desire for antiquities to give pres- 
tige to his views, Sabatier has claimed St. Francis as an ancient 
apostle of his gospel. Mariano, possessed by the same desire, and 
recognizing the value of such imposing prestige, jealously disputes 
the other’s right to it, and claims the saint for his own gospel. 
Such is the purpose of the present volume. In order to under- 
stand the full bearing of the controversy, we must try to define, in 
general terms, the two gospels. 

Hegel, whose right to speak Professor Mariano will acknowledge, 
once said: ‘*‘ Human history is a progress in the consciousness of 
freedom.’’ This progress has two stages, not altogether successive, 
—progress in freedom from nature, and progress in freedom from in- 
stitutions. Such freedom by no means implies that either nature or 
institutions are discredited or rendered superfluous, but merely that 
man has come to assume to them an attitude of mastership, and no 
longer one of thraldom. Through institutions man freed himself 
from nature ; and he is now gradually freeing himself from insti- 
tutions, by coming to see that they are the embodiment of his own 
rationality, and doing his best to make them an ever worthier em- 
bodirnent of the same. In this way he rises above both natural and 
human laws, and, in the plenitude of moral freedom, becomes a law 
to himself. What we call modern, as distinguished from ancient and 
medieval civilization, is mainly the result of the latter process—the 
liberation from institutions. In the Middle Age, institutions ruled 
everything. Church and State, both regarded as of superhuman 
origin, together claimed man’s whole nature and the right to regu- 
late his entire activity. His salvation, here and hereafter, de- 
pended upon his having no knowledge, no affection, no will, but 
such as these approved. There was a time, in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, when it seemed as if the whole civilized world 
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were going to stop short at this condition of things; and, indeed, 
one portion of it, the Moslem world, did stop there, and has 
stopped there ever since, with what results we see. But, thanks 
largely to the energy of the northern peoples, the Christian world, 
in part at least, was saved from this fate. Since the days of Abelard, 
there has been in Christendom a distinct upward movement, slowly 
but surely disintegrating the institutions based on superhuman 
authority, and, in defiance of all opposition, brutal or bland, in 
defiance of axe and stake and gibbet, in defiance of thousand-fold 
massacre and myriad-fold martyrdom, making way for the kindly 
authority of human reason and human science. For many cen- 
turies this movement pursued its way unconscious of itself, its 
noblest bearers, Abelard, Francis, Eckhard, Bruno, Campanella, 
and the rest, groping in the dark and often going astray. Indeed, 
it was only about the middle of the last century that it reached self- 
consciousness, which then flashed upon the world like an electric 
spark upon stores of powder. Detonation followed detonation in 
rapid succession,—the writings of Rousseau, Voltaire, and the 
encyclopedists, the poetry of Goethe, the philosophy of Kant, 
the American War of Liberation, the French Revolution,—all con- 
tributing to rend to pieces the structure of superhumanism. Un- 
fortunately, the last of these, in which a whole magazine of sup- 
pressed energy exploded, proved so destructive as to cause, in 
Europe, a reaction in favor of superhumanism and enslaving insti- 
tutionalism, which has set the world back for well-nigh a century. 
Monarchies by the grace of God have been set up anew, and are 
trying to reintroduce their old despotism,—witness Russia, Austria, 
and Germany ; supernatural religion, despite all the revelations of 
philosophy, science, history, and criticism, is struggling, by fair 
means and foul, to prolong its immoral and doomed existence. 
And to justify all this, and throw humanity back into the arms of 
superstition, there arose a philosophy which, while professing to be 
the very process of reason itself, was in reality based upon a denial 
of its very first principle, as, indeed, was necessary, if it was to per- 
form its function. This philosophy—Hegelianism—by a fictitious 
and arbitrary construction of logic and history, and a disingenuous 
distortion of the meaning of Christian conceptions and dogmas, 
sought to show that man is merely the creature of an institutional 
process of which ecclesiastical Christianity and military despotism 
are the final consummation. This system was, of course, hailed 
with acclamation by all the reactionaries in Church and State, and 
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declared by a prominent Christian divine, over the coffin of its 
author, to be the message of the Paraclete! As such, it demoral- 
ized Germany for half a century, and, even when the good sense 
of the Germans at last utterly rejected it, as it did long ago, and 
forced it to seek refuge among the timid reactionaries of Italy, 
England, and America, it left them shorn of their enthusiasm for 
freedom, and ready to fall, politically, under the yoke of Bis- 
marckian dictatorship, or even of that aggravated form of feudal- 
ism styled socialism, which is merely Hegelianism in politics; and, 
philosophically, into a crude empiricism, which is little more than 
a botanizing on the grave of philosophy. ‘‘ Die Deutschen wollen 
regtert sein,’’ said the rector of a German university to me on one 
occasion recently; on another, ‘‘ Die Philosophie in Deutschland 
ist todt,’’ Outside of Germany, this pseudo-rational, reactionary 
system has gone far to paralyze the spirit of liberty in many of 
those very men who, by their education and intelligence, ought to 
have been the emancipators of their countrymen, and to induce a 
deadening belief that the march of civilization is due to a super- 
human mechanical force, a self-unwinding idea, that weaves itself, 
as warp and woof, into all that is or ever will be. 

Within the last few years, however, there have been encouraging 
signs that this sad reaction in favor of authority and supernatural- 
ism is coming to a close, and that the spirit of liberty which came 
to grief in France, through its youthful excesses, a hundred years 
ago, has learnt wisdom and caution from bitter experience, and is 
again abroad, reproving the wide-spread moral despair (in which 
even poor Renan ended his days) and calling men to that con- 
sciousness of their essential freedom and dignity which is the 
prime condition of all progress. So far, indeed, this spirit has 
not been able to muster its forces in such a way as to offer effective 
battle to the leaden-armed legions of reaction, and, therefore, 
much of its effort is wasted in sweet sentimentality of a neo- 
Christian sort, or in mere negation, smacking of Voltaire; but no 
one can read such a work as M. Henry Martin’s ‘‘ L’Idée de l’Etat’’ 
without feeling that this state of things cannot last long, and that, 
at no distant date, the same spirit which, in blind fury destroyed 
the Bastile and glutted the guillotine, will, in calm self-possession 
and with kindly yet firm hand, overthrow every structure implying 
that man has to look anywhere else for intellectual or moral guidance 
than to his own spiritual nature, his own reason and conscience. 
We can now, in a few words, distinguish the two spirits that 
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divide and rule the civilized world of to-day. The one, the spirit 
of reaction, seeks to subordinate the individual to institutions, 
conceived as of superhuman or even of supernatural origin, trying 
to persuade him that the means of his salvation lie outside of him- 
self, in the form of divine grace embodied in these; that, in the 
process of evolution, he is the clay and not the potter. The other, 
the spirit of progress, seeks to raise the individual to perfect free- 
dom, by showing him that, as spirit and person, he is at once 
necessarily particular and universal, and therefore the creator of 
all institutions, these being simply so many expressions of the 
relations of his particularity to his universality,—in a word, that 
‘*Man is man, and master of his fate,’’ or, as Hierocles puts it, 
‘Man must first be man and then god.’’ Briefly, the spirit of 
reaction is the spirit of superstition, the spirit of progress the spirit 
of truth. Between these there is incessant warfare, enlisting not only 
individuals, but also nations, on either side. Russia, Austria, Tur- 
key, and the whole of Islam are on the side of reaction, and im- 
perial Germany seems to lean in the same direction; England and 
civic Italy seem preparing to follow progress. France, amid many 
disheartening impediments, is following it. America, from the hour 
of its independence, was principially and irrevocably committed to it. 

Returning now to Professor Mariano’s book, we may say that 
its chief interest consists in this, that it is mainly a criticism by a 
reactionary of the Hegelian sort on the work of a man inclined to 
follow the spirit of progress. The author’s chief objection to M. 
Sabatier’s book is that, instead of supporting ecclesiasticism, 
dogma, tradition, authority, supernaturalism, and superstition, it 
advocates what he is pleased to call ‘‘ individualism’’ and ‘‘ super- 
stition’’ (not to speak of harder names! see pp. 102, 174, etc.), 
but what is really freedom of thought and conscience; and that 
it claims St. Francis, an Italian, as an early champion of the same. 
Professor Mariano is the ardent defender of dogma and authority, 
the sworn foe of free thought and conscience. That this is no 
exaggerated statement will be apparent from the following quota- 
tions, which will show the tone and temper of the book: ‘If we 
could, with any show of likelihood, make room for the supposition 
that the day would come when man should cease to concentrate 
his feelings and thoughts upon God, and should succeed in com- 
pletely uprooting from his bosom the need and, in some degree at 
least, the vision of the absolute principle of the universe, nothing 
and no one could, in the long run, escape the fatal destiny of fall- 
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ing back into a state of barbarism and animality all the more 
violent and savage than that of primitive times, because more 
corrupt’’*(p. 40). The new religious wisdom of Ritschl, Harnack, 
etc., ‘‘teaches that the essence of Christianity consists in love to 
God and brotherly love among men, forgetting, and leaving too 
much out of sight, the concrete theological truths of faith, not 
created by theologians, but revealed by Christ, which form the 
necessary foundation and inner vital sap of brotherliness and love 
(p. 52 sg.). Sabatier says, ‘The Reformation could do nothing 
else but substitute the authority of the Bible for that of the priest, 
—a mere change of dynasty, that was all.’ And he adds that, 
in accordance with the spirit of our times, all authority must lie 
within and not without the conscience, and consist in universal 
priesthood.t Thus he would make out that the shortcoming of 
the Reformation, and therefore its inanity, were due to its not 
having asserted the absolute right of the individual conscience,— 
in other words, to its not having destroyed every principle of 
authority, and so opened the way for the destruction of every 
determinate and objective truth of Christian faith. For one who 
but yesterday had the care of souls, such fiery championship of the 
reckless spirit of modern times does not produce an altogether 

* It is interesting, as an item in comparative culture, to place beside this the 
words recently uttered by Rev. Dr. Marshall Lang before the General Assembly 
of the Kirk of Scotland: “I decline to measure religious life by any outside 
test. There is a religion without Christ, without God even, strange as it may 
sound. There is no feature of the present day more to be pondered than this, 
that we have men, and of these not a few, who are representing some of the 
highest features and elements of religion, who are yet unchristian and agnostic 
even. They show a devotion to duty, a capacity of sacrifice, a connection of life 
with high aims and objects that may well rebuke them who know Christ and live 
with God in this world.” — Glasgow Herald, May 26, 1896, p. 9. 

+ It may be worth while to add here the context of this quotation, as showing 
how completely gratuitous is Professor Mariano’s charge of ‘subjectivism”’ laid 
at M. Sabatier’s door: “ As to the majority of those who at present call them- 
selves free-thinkers, they confound religious emancipation with irreligion: they 
will not see that in religion, as in politics, there is room between kingship by 
divine right and anarchy for a government which may be as strong as the first 
and guarantee liberty better than the second. The ancient mind placed God out- 
side the world, sovereignty outside the peoples, authority outside the conscience; 
the spirit of modern times has the opposite tendency: it denies neither God, nor 
sovereignty, nor authority, but it sees them where they really are.” (‘ Vie de S. 
Frangois d’ Assisi,’’ p. v.) 

t Sabatier does not say this; but if he had, cf. Exodus xix. 6. 
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agreeable impression’’ * (p. 54 sg.). ‘‘ Francis is placed too high, 
whereas Christ is dragged down from his divine throne. Francis 
is imagined as a second Christ, whereas, if we take into considera- 
tion the person of Christ and his mission of revelation, it is evi- 
dent that there never has been, and never can be, another to place 
beside him. On the other hand, Christ is made a simple arche- 
type which Francis imitates and reproduces, whereas, if we take 
account of the inmost thought that animates the two, it is no less 
evident that, in what Christ was, the revealer and creator of a new 
relation between the divine and the human, Francis cannot, even 
remotely, be compared with him. But, I repeat, there is no reason 
to be astonished at these strange excesses, intended to bring Christ 
down toa purely human level and rob his nature of every super- 
human characteristic. They spring, as necessary consequences, 
from Sabatier’s peculiar conception of religion’’ (p. 57 sg.). ‘‘Sab- 
atier makes this new life [initiated by St. Francis] consist in the 
right to the most absolute moral subjectivism, in an assertion of 
the individual’s right to the most complete liberty of thought and 
conscience. And we go from bad to worse when we pass from 
Sabatier to Thode’’ (p. 63). ‘‘ Francis, drawing, indeed, his in- 
spiration from Christ, but not being, like him, a Son of God, was 
still able to show men how to overcome the woes of existence’’ 
(p. 77). ‘As for theology . . . he asserts that it has killed re- 
ligion. Hence for him, the profound expression, fides guaerens 
intellectum, becomes foolishness, And godliness (re/igtositd) and 
religious faith are, as a consequence, a mere moral idealism. . . 
without any intermixture of thought, intent upon scrutinizing and 
fathoming divine truth’’ + (p. 100). ‘* There never dawns for an 





* Since Professor Mariano alludes to this more than ‘once, and even goes so 
far as to quote, from a private letter of Sabatier’s (p. 34), words plainly intended 
to fix upon him the stigma of vanity, it may not be amiss to quote here a few 
words from Lessing: “ All blame, all ridicule which the critic, with the book 
under consideration in his hand, can make good is permitted to the critic. . 
But as soon as the critic betrays that he knows more of his author than his 
writings can tell him, as soon as he uses against him the slightest unfavorable 
touch drawn from this closer knowledge, so soon his blame becomes personal 
insult. He ceases to be a critic, and becomes—the most contemptible thing that 
a rational being can become—a gossip, a slanderer, a lampooner.” (* Briefe 
antiq. Inhalts,”’ No. 75.) 

¢ To see what an utter misrepresentation and caricature of Sabatier’s thought 
this is, compare second foot-note on page 247. Surely, divine truth does not 
cease to be knowable because it is the form of the human spirit. 
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instant upon Sabatier a suspicion that faith in the miraculous ( fro- 
digioso) may, peradventure, be an immanent and inalienable need 
of the religious sentiment. And yet he speaks of it as if it were 
something altogether false, frightfully corrupting, and baneful’’ 
(p. 100 sg.). ‘*These outrageous (strampa/ate) manifestations, 
however, reach a climax when religious systems are classified into 
two families,—religions which turn their eye to divinity, and 
whose activity resolves itself into worship and sacrifice, and re- 
ligions which turn their eye upon man, and direct the whole of 
their efforts upon the heart and conscience, in order to transform 
them. Just as if there were any other way of transforming the 
heart and conscience than by keeping the eye fixed on divinity !”’ 
(p. 102 sg.). ‘It is not permitted to speak of Christian truth 
that is not impressed with the Church’s seal. If there was a 
leaven, an influence of Christianity, it was transmitted solely 
through the Church’’ * (p. 109). 

I have made these quotations somewhat extensive, because they 
bring out better than any words of mine could (1) the attitude of 
Professor Mariano, and, in general, of the whole reactionary school, 
(2) the nature of the movement which they antagonize and try to 
discredit,—the movement towards freedom of thought and con- 
science,—and (3) the importance of M. Sabatier’s book, as an 
earnest contribution towards this movement. One thing we may 
safely say, and that is, that Professor Mariano, by his bigoted and 
ungenerous criticism of that work, has done much to recommend 
it to all liberal-minded men ; and for that he ought to be heartily 
thanked. 

Seeing with what assurance Professor Mariano draws a hard and 
fast line between Christ as a ‘‘Son of God’’ and St. Francis as 
something quite different (see above, p. 248), we might suppose that 
he had good reason for distinguishing between the divine and the 
human, What, then, is our surprise to find him saying: ‘It ap- 
pears to me certain that, properly understood, Pantheism is some- 
how the ultimate basis of all true philosophy, and, what is more to 
the purpose, of all religion, notably of Christianity. St. Paul, for 





* Compare with this what Dante wrote nearly six hundred years ago: 
‘¢ But, lo! many there be that cry, Christ! Christ! 
Who, in the judgment, shall be very far 
Less near to him than some that know not Christ.’’ 
—FParad, xix, 106 sg. 


VoL. VII.—No. 2 17 
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example, when he exclaims: ‘In him we live, and move, and are’ 
(Acts xvii. 28), and again, ‘Of him, and through, and unto him, 
are all things’ (Rom. xi. 36), is as much a Pantheist as Hegel”’ (p. 
42n.)! This may or may not be true; but if it is, where is the 
distinction between the divine and the human? It is to be feared, 
moreover, that this is a Christian truth not ‘‘ impressed with the 
Church’s seal ;’’ for certainly every important section of the Church 
repudiates it with indignation, above all the Roman. It is yet fur- 
ther to be feared that, in this instance, Professor Mariano, in spite 
of all bitter polemic against the individualism and subjectivism of 
M. Sabatier, has allowed himself to be guilty of a most heinous 
individual and subjective opinion, a ‘‘ fantasticaggine radicaleg- 
giante’’ (p. 174), to use his own phrase. The truth is, like all 
Hegelian reactionaries, he is nothing, if not individualistic and 
subjective, and this he even admits on one occasion. Speaking of 
the work of a writer, who, as the result of an inquiry admitted to 
be careful and exhaustive, has come to the conclusion that St. 
Francis’s ‘‘Song of the Sun’’ is to be regarded as of doubtful 
authenticity, he says: ‘‘ Now, if I must candidly speak my mind, 
notwithstanding the Herculean efforts he puts forth to demonstrate 
his thesis, and all the truly Franciscan patience which he evinces, 
I would willingly hand over to criticism all caution and prudence ; 
and, even at the risk of passing, in its eyes, for an example of im- 
prudence and rashness, or, worse yet, for a fool, I should prefer to 
go on believing that the author of the ‘Song of the Sun’ in the 
vernacular, was really St. Francis’ (p.177n.). If this is not subjec- 
tivism, one wonders what is. In sober truth, the whole book is 
about as good a specimen of subjective writing as one could wish 
to see. It adds nothing to science or sound objective criticism. 
THomas DavIDsoN. 
New YorK. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF INTERNATIONAL Law. By T. J. Lawrence, 
M.A., LL.D. London and New York: Macmillan & Co., 1895. 
Pp. xxi., 645. 

The author of this work himself bears a somewhat international 
character. He is now ‘‘ Rector of Girton and Lecturer in Downing 
College, Cambridge, England ;’’ he was ‘‘ lately University Ex- 
tension Professor of History and International Law in the University 
of Chicago,’’ and was ‘‘ sometime Deputy Professor of International 
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Law in the University of Cambridge, England,’’ and ‘‘ Lecturer in 
Maritime Law at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich.’’ The vol- 
ume is dedicated to his American pupils; and in the preface are 
some words worth quoting,—words all the more striking because 
written in July, 1895, before the unfortunate excitement and mis- 
understandings of the following winter: ‘‘In a work written in 
English, and intended in the main for British and American 
readers, it is natural that most of the cases should be taken from 
British and American history. I have so taken mine of set pur- 
pose. The more the two great English-speaking peoples know of 
each other the better friends they will be ; and on their friendly 
co-operation depend the fairest hopes for the future of humanity. 
No one, who has taught, as I have taught, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, can have failed to notice that the influence of old contro- 
versies and misunderstandings has not entirely passed away, even 
among the educated classes. I have approached these questions 
with a sincere desire to show to each side the strength of the other’s 
case and deal out impartial justice on every occasion. If I have 
ever inclined the balance too much in favor of my own country, 
the error is that of one who, were he not an Englishman, would 
ask no better fate than to be an American.”’ 

Mr. Lawrence is fully aware of the difficulty of his task. ‘‘ There 
should be something of the judge,’’ he says, ‘‘and something of 
the philosopher in every writer on International Law’’ (p. 94). 
‘‘The perfect publicist must take all philosophy, all history, and all 
diplomacy to be his province. . . . I lay no claim to the possession 
of these exalted qualifications. I have but attempted to trace the 
development of International Law in such a way as to show on the 
one hand its relation to a few great ethical principles, and on the 
other, its dependence upon the hard facts of history’’ (p. v.). The 
present reviewer can claim only a slight acquaintance with the sub- 
ject; but, so far as he can judge, Mr. Lawrence has not merely 
written an admirable text-book, but has made many important con- 
tributions to the clearing up of theoretical and practical difficulties. 
His definitions are lucid, his classifications scientific and convenient, 
and his treatment of leading cases and of technical questions is 
such as to be intelligible to the lay mind. Three characteristics 
of the work may be singled out for special mention. In the first 
place it is free from that confusion of ethics and law which has been 
so common in writers on the ‘‘ Law of Nations’’ from Grotius to 
Bluntschli, and especially in those who have been influenced by 
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the idea of the ‘‘ Law of Nature.’’ This confusion has, indeed, 
indirectly done some practical service, but it is very unscientific 
and may occasionally do mischief. ‘‘The great founders of our 
modern system of international relations were as much moralists 
as jurists. Indeed, the two capacities were to their minds insepara- 
ble ; and though it may be true that their words lacked precision in 
consequence, it is also true that the high ideal set up by them had 
no small influence in humanizing the laws of war and introducing 
justice into the ordinary intercourse of states’’ (p. 465). On the 
other hand, we have warnings against ‘‘ that loose mode of thinking 
which mistakes moral preferences for legal principles’’ (pp. 125, 
126). Thus ‘‘some publicists deny the legality of intervention 
(by a foreign state) at the request of rebels, but are disposed to look 
more favorably upon intervention at the request of established 
governments. Others hold that foreign powers may assist the party 
(in a civil war) which appears to them to have justice on its side.’’ 
Any particular intervention may morally awaken our sympathy ; 
but that does not make it ‘‘ right’’ from the point of view of inter- 
national law. Another distinctive excellence of Mr. Lawrence’s 
work is the thoroughly historical spirit which pervades his treat- 
ment of conflicting theories. He is not content with simply 
approving or condemning. He shows how principles now super- 
seded could formerly be seriously and honestly defended. Thus 
the old claims to sovereignty over the high seas, ‘‘ monstrous as 
they seem to us, were by no means an unmixed evil in medizval 
times, when piracy was a flourishing trade. . . . The state which 
claimed to possess a sea was held bound to ‘keep’ it,—that is, to 
perform police duties within it,—and this obligation was fulfilled 
with more or less completeness by England and other maritime 
powers’ (p. 168). A third merit, one that is closely bound up 
with the other two, is the freedom from ‘‘ abstract thinking,’’— 
the sober judgment that is brought to bear on questions of the 
present day. Thus it is shown how ‘‘the hysterical sentiment 
which deems the national flag dishonored should search be made 
beneath it by agents of another power,’’ proves a serious obstacle 
in the way of extirpating the slave-trade (p. 218). The danger of a 
too wide major premise is exposed. Paintings and prints may be 
exempted from the rule that enemy goods on enemy ships are law- 
ful prize of war, without asserting the principle that the arts and 
sciences are the property of mankind at large, as was done by a 
Nova-Scotian prize-court in 1812 (p. 387). The prevention of war 
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by means of arbitration is discussed hopefully, but without exagger- 
ated optimism, in several weighty pages (pp. 465-472). 

The subject of international law has a twofold bearing upon 
ethics. There is, first, the theoretical interest; in the growth of 
the principles of international law we see “‘ writ large’’ the same 
processes as those by which moral ideas have grown up and been 
modified in societies of individuals. Customs that prove advanta- 
geous come to be adopted ; competing seif-interests produce compro- 
mise ; under the cover of formulas such as the ‘‘ law of nature,’’ a 
beneficent practical utilitarianism gradually supplants harsher prin- 
ciples of conduct. Secondly, to the practical amelioration of the 
lot of mankind international jurists have been able to contribute 
more than perhaps any other class of ‘‘ mere thinkers.’’ The 
details as to the laws of war and of neutrality, in the volume before 
us, are in themselves an eloquent testimony to the steady improve- 
ment of the community of civilized nations since the terrible Thirty 
Years’ War, which roused the horror of Grotius and stimulated the 
growth of a science that has been of more practical service to 
mankind than high-sounding denunciations of war as ‘‘ murder.”’ 

Two misprints have been noted, Landstrum for Landsturm, on p. 
422,and Gardener for Gardiner, on p. 480, note. There is a curi- 
ous slip on p. 514. ‘‘ Every belligerent /ays under a strong obliga- 
tion,’’ etc. Even the authority of Lord Byron (under stress of 
rhyme) will not persuade us that that is good English. 

Davip G. RITCHIE. 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY: AN ANALYSIS OF THE PHENOMENA 
OF ASSOCIATION AND OF SOCIAL ORGANIZATION. By Franklin 
Henry Giddings, M.A., Professor of Sociology in Columbia 
University. New York: Macmillan & Co., 1896. 


Professor Giddings’s work in Sociology has been followed with 
the deepest interest by all students of the subject, and it should 
only be a gratification, even to those who teach a very different 
kind of sociology, to have at length so thorough a discussion of the 
subject by him. The object of the book is clearly stated in the 
preface, ‘‘ There are principles of sociology, and they admit of logi- 
cal organization. The present work is an attempt to combine the 
principles of sociology in a coherent theory.’’ But this is nothing 
more than a host of writers have sought to accomplish, and the 
question in the mind of the reader is whether we have at last a 
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system which is both a logical and a satisfactory account of the 
facts. 

The subject is treated in four books. The first discusses the 
science,—its province, its method, and its problems, and is intended 
as a contribution to the logic of social sciences, rather than asa 
contribution to sociology ; consequently the beginner is recom- 
mended to pass it over. Perhaps it is natural that in a treatise of 
this sort the author should rely on general discussion rather than 
on accurate definition to convey his idea of sociology and its work. 
At any rate, the student who is seeking to gain a definite conception 
of what society is, and of what it is that sociology treats, has to be 
satisfied with the answer that socia/ phenomena are phenomena 
determined by the consciousness of kind. This new doctrine, put 
forward with so much emphasis in the preface and the first chapter, 
receives only an occasional allusion in the body of the work. Under 
the heading of Association, where the reader looks for a discussion 
of this fact which is to be the basis of all sociology, he finds one 
reference to its development (p. 104); and again (p. 109) we read 
of ‘‘an elemental passion . . . to define the consciousness of kind.’’ 
Six or eight other scattered references hardly suffice to define its 
scope and its meaning. Ido not see that the ‘‘ distinguishing mark 
of social phenomena’’ is used as such by Professor Giddings, nor 
does it receive sufficient attention to serve the student as a defini- 
tion. 

What Professor Giddings calls the ‘‘ physical equilibration’’ of 
society is a familiar fact to both the historian and the student of 
statistics. Groups of men and of animals are subject to the same 
general laws of the ‘‘ equilibration of energy’’ as are physical ob- 
jects that have nothing to do with life. The size of a group of wild 
horses is determined within narrow limits (pp. 80, 205); it must 
be large enough for purposes of defence and small enough to 
secure the necessary degree of cohesion. Certainly we are justified 
in asking for the psychical interpretation of this same fact. Bain 
says, ‘‘ Next to grass, the proper study of a sheep is sheep’”’ 
(‘‘Emotions,’’ p. 63). The psychologist to-day teaches that a 
man constructs the world in terms of his own ego, giving to it 
unity and system and definiteness as his own mind develops. 
Inevitably the savage constructs a savage world for savages, just 
as the Englishman constructs an English world for Englishmen. 
The group arising in the process of physical equilibration is con- 
stantly strengthened and moulded by psychical bonds. The mem- 
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bers of it learn to understand each other; their world is practically 
the same, and their individual attitude to this world and to each 
other is easily comprehended ; much of the pleasure in com- 
panionship is due to the pleasure of dealing with what each under- 
stands. The imagination of any one individual is limited, but 
within the small group he can put himself in the place of another 
and share his delight or his anger. The sphere of such imagining, 
and correspondingly of one’s interest, widens as the group develops, 
but in all stages it is limited to what the individual can in some de- 
gree understand. We may not accept the name ‘‘ consciousness of 
kind’’ for this subjective side of social phenomena, but the fact 
cannot be denied. Professor Giddings raises the hope that this fact 
will receive thorough treatment, only to disappoint the reader. 

In Chapter II. the province of sociology is determined after the 
method which Comte used, by a study of its relations to all related 
sciences. The discussion is thorough, and an exceedingly elaborate 
classification is the result. In general, the writer shows a great 
fondness for schematic classifications (cf pp. 70, 73, 93, 341, etc.), 
which no doubt are of more use in the classroom than to the gene- 
ral reader. The weakness of this method is that it often obscures 
the main point at issue, and one cannot but wish that so important 
a topic as that of Chapter II. could have been so treated as to leave 
a more clear-cut impression on the reader’s mind. 

Passing over the chapter on Methods, which consists of general- 
izations of little practical value, I should like to call attention to 
the plan ofa sociological ‘‘ system’’ suggested in ChapterIV, The 
book before us is first to describe the elements of the social 
structure ; secondly, to examine the historical evolution of society, 
and finally to study the laws and causes of the social process 
which has already been analyzed and described. The use of 
**secondary’’ to denote what comes second, here and throughout 
the book (¢.g. p. 141), is almost the opposite of the recognized 
English use of the word. 

Book II., the discussion of the elements and structure of society, 
is by far the best developed and most useful part of the work. 
The student of politics, economics or history, will find here an 
exceedingly helpful analysis of the social phenomena, some one 
phase of which he is studying. The opening chapter discusses, first, 
the increase of society by internal growth and by addition from 
without ; second, various phases of association and the nature de- 
veloped by association, and, third, the social classes. The different 
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parts of this chapter are nominally united by the heading, ‘‘ Social 
Population,’’ but the relation of these parts to each other and to 
the ‘‘system’’ is by no means clear. Chapter II. is an admirable 
study (on the lines of Le Bon) of the psychology of groups of 
men. The practical importance of this topic has been felt by 
public speakers and by all who seek to influence public opinion, 
but even here it hardly receives adequate treatment from the stand- 
point of sociology. By social composition (Chapter III.) Professor 
Giddings means the fact that society is composed of certain 
groups which are determined physiologically or by blood or by 
locality without reference to the accomplishment of any particular 
end. Such groups are contrasted with the associations for achiev- 
ing particular social ends, which, when organized, form the consti- 
tution of society. Strictly speaking, the state and the family must 
be considered under both these heads; none the less there is an 
important difference between the two kinds of groups, and the 
difference is successfully utilized in these chapters. 

I can only suggest that the discussion of social constitution 
might be made more profitable if more attention were paid to the 
social functions in the performance of which these groups arise. 
Chapter IV. consists mainly of a mass of statistics, presented, I 
suppose, to illustrate the importance of the different kinds of 
associations. The method of the book generally is to study 
groups of men, their size, their relations to each other, the stages 
in their development ; and to pay little or no attention to their 
function in society. The only merit of ‘‘ biological sociology”’ 
was its recognition of the truth that for society, as for the organism, 
the ‘‘ organ’’ took shape in the performance of a ‘‘ function.’’ 
The sociological importance of the groups would be made much 
clearer in Chapter IV., by a farther analysis of their functions. 

The historical evolution of society (Book III.) is an exceedingly 
difficult topic to treat. Professor Giddings approaches the task 
with a large amount of material at command, and these chapters 
are full of interest. The danger of writing freely on a wide range 
of subjects is that one may be tempted to put forward with the facts 
some rather questionable theories. The discussion of animism as 
due to a self-analysis (p. 246), and certainly the explanation of the 
rise of totemism (p. 248 sgg.), illustrate this danger. Chapter II. 
includes the discussion of such topics as the origin of man, the 
rise of language, and the hypotheses as to the origin of the differ- 
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ent human races,—topics which are not directly connected with 
the line of argument. 

The general method of Professor Giddings is to distinguish a 
series of stages in social evolution: the anthropogenic stage, the 
metronymic tribe, the patronymic tribe, the military-religious 
civilization, and the economic-ethical civilization ; then to discuss 
under each head the form of the family, the clan, and the state, and 
the existing intellectual and religious ideas. The result of this 
method is that we have no distinct history, ¢.g., of the development 
of the family or of industry, but we have what is more important, 
namely, the discussion of the influence of each form of the family 
on the society to which it belonged. The author’s distinction be- 
tween liberal-legal and economic-ethical civilization is not clearly 
drawn, and the discussion of these topics lacks the orderly develop- 
ment which marks the rest of the book. 

The reader who merely turns over the pages of the ‘‘ Principles 
of Sociology,’’ as the writer of the review in the New York ation 
would seem to have done, may receive the impression that sociology 
is still nothing but a mass of facts which have something to do with 
society. But only a little attention suffices to show that a con- 
sistent idea of sociology controls the whole book, and most of the 
material presented is carefully used in the development of this 
idea. If, however, the book be judged by the aim set forth in the 
preface, much remains unfulfilled; I cannot discover in it an 
articulated system of sociological principles. Book IV., where we 
should expect the system to be most clearly developed, is not 
elaborated with at all as much care as the earlier parts of the work. 
The laws of social phenomena are merely suggested, nor have we 
any hint of their reach and importance. The one thought which 
is clearly brought out is the parallelism of the psychical side of 
social development, of the evolution of personality, with the physi- 
cal side; the outcome of the social process is the association of 
persons. 

It is hardly too much to say that we have in this book the first 
critical scientific study of social phenomena; the value of it, both 
for the student of the special social sciences and as the basis for 
future work in sociology, can hardly be over-estimated. 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
YALE UNIVERSITY. 
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THE Works OF FRIEDRICH NIETZSCHE. Vol. xi. Edited by Alex- 
ander Tille. Translated by Thomas Common. London: Henry 
& Co., 1896. Pp. xx., 354. 


The increasing attention which is being paid to Nietzsche in this 
country is evidenced by the appearance of an English translation 
of his collected works in eleven volumes. The present volume, 
which initiates the series, contains the last four of Nietzsche’s writ- 
ings, composed between May and December, 1888. There is also 
a eulogistic introduction by the editor. Of these four writings, the 
first two deal with music; the third with some problems of civili- 
zation and culture; and the fourth with Christianity. But one 
drift of thought pervades them all: this is what Nietzsche himself 
calls his ‘‘ Transvaluation of all Values.’’ The ‘‘ Transvaluation’’ 
means simply the application to human society of the very same 
principles of explanation that we apply to the organic world outside 
of man. So that, just as we commend any of the lower animals for 
having abundance of physical strength and the ability to defend 
itself and acquire food, we should, Nietzsche asserts, only commend 
aman for the same reasons. In short, ethics is to become physi- 
ology; and physiology is made the criterion of value in morality, 
religion, and art. 

This naturalistic conception of value is seen even in the first two 
parts of the volume, which are entitled ‘‘ The Case of Wagner’’ 
and ‘‘ Nietzsche contra Wagner,’’ respectively, and which deal 
ostensibly with music. His great charge against Wagner is that 
his art is ‘‘morbid.’’ His objections to Wagner’s music, he says, 
are ‘‘ physiological objections.’’ ‘‘ Aisthetics is certainly nothing 
but applied physiology’ (p. 67). In an earlier part (p. 24) we are 
told that Wagner is a ‘‘ typical décadent,’’ because he has trans- 
formed art into stage playing. ‘‘ This total transformation of art 
into stage playing is just as definite an expression of physiological 
degeneration (more exactly, a form of hysterics) as any of the cor- 
ruptions and weaknesses of the art inaugurated by Wagner.’’ As 
against Wagner, Bizet is held up to the reader for his admiration. 
Bizet, among other things, has understood love, which is egoistic at 
root. The criticism of Wagner is rather far-fetched. Certainly, 
we meet with some very strange sayings. For instance, Wagner’s 
music is declared to be Hegelian, the ‘‘Idea’’ as music ! 

The third part of the volume is called ‘‘The Twilight of the 
Idols,’’ and contains Nietzsche’s views on things in general. It is, 
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perhaps, the most interesting part of the whole book. The reader 
will gather from it that philosophy was not to Nietzsche a matter 
of books and study, but a life to be lived. In this respect Nietzsche 
might be compared with Carlyle. Such being the case, one must 
not expect from him an articulated philosophic system. But his 
main conception seems to be this. Power or force is the essence 
of everything. Nature exhibits it. The ‘‘struggle for existence’ 
is only an exception in nature; it is an exuberance which rules. 
Here he combats Darwin. Darwinism seems to him to savor too 
much of the population question. ‘‘ We must not confound Mal- 
thus with nature’ (p. 177). Yet the Darwinian theory of the con- 
tinuity of man with the lower animals underlies his whole attempt 
to naturalize ethics. For Nietzsche has a grand scorn for ‘‘ ideals.’’ 
‘Ideal man’’ is declared to be ‘‘ distasteful to the philosopher’’ 
(p. 192). ‘‘ What justifies man is his reality’ (p. 191). The more 
‘*power’’ a man has, the better he is. Disease, sickness, etc., are 
not the cause of decay, but its result or symptom. They belong 
to the ‘* descending scale of life.’’ When a man is of ‘‘ the as- 
cending scale,’’ he has ‘‘ power,’’ and his selfishness is to be com- 
mended. Nietzsche holds altruism to be immoral. This notion 
of ‘‘ power’’ would be suggestive, if it were not left so hopelessly 
vague. On the most natural interpretation of Nietzsche’s words, 
it lands us in an egoistic view of ethics. One may also note 
Nietzsche’s opinions on particular questions. Thus he vindicates 
suicide (pp. 195-198), and insists on the permanence of the conjugal 
union (p. 206). Yet, strange enough, we are told that marriage 
cannot be founded on love, but is founded on the impulse to 
possess property (woman and children as property). Kant is 
called ‘‘the most deformed conceptual cripple that has ever lived’’ 
(p. 163) ! ' 

The concluding part is entitled the “‘ Antichrist.’’ As might be 
expected, Nietzsche’s attitude towards Christianity is one of antag- 
onism. He asserts it to bea religion of the décadents, of people 
who are of ‘‘ the descending scale of life.’’ The doctrine of sal- 
vation is ‘‘a sublime, extended development of hedonism on a 
thoroughly morbid basis’ (p. 283). Again, ‘‘the gospel of the 
lowly makes low.’’ Christianity, we are also told, ‘‘hates the 
body.’’ These quotations may suffice to show that Nietzsche’s at- 
tack is really directed against a caricature of Christianity. It is 
astounding to one to be informed that throughout the whole New 
Testament there is not a single sympathetic trait. As for the 
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concluding paragraph of the book, nothing could excuse the writer 


of it but the fact of his insanity.* 
W. F. Trotter. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


KNOWLEDGE, FAITH, AND Duty. By the Right Hon. Sir Thomas 
Dyke-Acland. Pp. iv., 250. Kegan Paul & Co., 1896. 


This little work, which is designed to guide and interest univer- 
sity extension students in ‘‘ the study of principles taught by typical 
thinkers, ancient and modern,’’ admirably fulfils its purpose. It 
is written in a fine and earnest spirit, and is throughout readable 
and stimulating. One of the main objects of the book is ‘‘ to in- 
duce young students to study Lotze,’’ as representing a rival philos- 
ophy to that of Herbert Spencer, and as combining in the most 
comprehensive form the truth of mechanism and the truth of ideal- 
ism. The book is written generally from the stand-point of spir- 
itual and more particularly Christian philosophy, but its presenta- 
tion of conflicting principles is thoroughly impartial. The side- 
light which it throws upon the philosophical influences of an earlier 
generation, especially that of Coleridge’s philosophy, ‘‘ which was 
as the wealth of life to young men half a century ago,’’ is exceed- 
ingly interesting ; and the author’s apology for failing and advanced 
age makes it all the more striking that his book should be so thor- 
oughly ‘‘ up to date.’’ It cannot fail to earn the gratitude and ven- 
eration of the students for whom he writes. The account of Aris- 
totle’s ethics is, perhaps, less satisfactory than other parts of the 
book ; and it might be suggested that in the list of books recom- 
mended, the volume “ Aristotelianism’’ might be replaced by 
Wallace’s ‘‘ Epicureanism,’’ and Salter’s ‘‘ First Steps in Phi- 


losophy’’ might be added. 
SIDNEY BALL. 


St. JoHN’s COLLEGE, OxFoRD, 


PaRADOXES. By Max Nordau. (Translated from Fifth German 

Edition.) Heinemann, 1896. Pp. x., 343. 

The general reader is doubtless familiar with the manner and 
method of ‘*‘ Max Nordau.’’ The author is at all times famboyant 
and aggressive, but in this book is less on the war-path, and the 
general temper is more speculative. The essays are somewhat pro- 





* « Thus Spake Zarathustra, a Book for All and None,” by Friedrich Nietzsche, 
will be reviewed in the next number by Professor William Wallace. 
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miscuous, but some of them, such as those on ‘‘ Optimism and 
Pessimism,’’ ‘‘ Majority and Minority,’’ and especially the ‘‘ Psycho- 
Physiology of Genius and Talent,’’ contain matter which is not only 
reasonable, but interesting and suggestive. But why Max Nordau 
should describe his opinions in these chapters, or upon morals and 
esthetics, as ‘‘ paradoxes,’’ is not very evident ; ‘‘ dogmas,’’ or even 
‘* glimpses into the obvious,’’ would have been less misleading. The 
point of view, throughout, is ‘‘ naturalistic and materialistic ;’’ and 
the thought, if wanting in muance, is at all times trenchant and 
abounding in ‘‘animal spirits.’’ The author has a sociological 
theory which bears a general resemblance to Tarde’s Lots a’ /mita- 
tion; and he finds a ready explanation of knowledge, art, and 
morality in the principles of ‘‘ naturalistic evolution.’’ The book 
bears the impress of a buoyant and vivacious personality, and it 
is this which gives to its multifarious contents an unmistakable 
unity. Sipney BALL. 


THE PosITIVE PHILOSOPHY OF AUGUSTE ComTE. Freely translated 
and condensed by Harriet Martineau. With an Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison. Three volumes. London: George Bell & 
Sons, 1896. 


Miss Martineau’s popular exposition of Comte was a notable and 
in many ways remarkable piece of work, and is deserving of recog- 
nition. But as Mr. Harrison has not attempted to edit her version, 
either in the way of modifying or even indicating the translator’s 
mistakes, or of bringing Comte’s science up to date, the present 
issue has a somewhat antiquated flavor. Mr. Harrison admits that 
it is not sufficient for students of philosophy; we are inclined to 
go further and add that there seems to be room for a still more pop- 
ular and modern—as well as more complete—exposition of Comte. 
Mr. Harrison puts the same limits upon himself in the ‘‘ Introduc- 
tion.’’ It should be noticed, however, that he has added a conden- 
sation of the last ten pages of the ‘‘ Philosophy’’ which Miss Mar- 
tineau suppressed ‘‘ without any mention.’’ On the other hand, 
the list of ‘‘ criticisms’’ of Comte is singularly incomplete ; it does 
not, for instance, include Caird’s ‘‘ Social Philosophy of Comte.’’ 
On the whole, we are inclined to regret that Mr. Harrison has 
missed an opportunity, although it is interesting and satisfactory to 
gather that there is a demand for Miss Martineau’s original work. 

SIDNEY BALL. 
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